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How much will 
car buyer pay? 


By Charles E. Dole. 


Detroit 

Will motorists swailow, hard, and 
then shell out the money for a '76 car 
whose price is as high as the jet 
stream? 

Automakers hope so. Yet there is 
widespread concern. 

Pressured by high and rising costs, 
almost all automakers, domestic and 
import alike, are jacking up their 
prices by hundreds of dollars in one 
swoop despite a never-ending series 
of price hikes on the 1974 cars. 

Not only is the $2,000 car a page in 
the history books but so is the $3,000 
car in almost every case, especially 
the domestics.'A normally equipped 
compact runs to $4,000 or more on the 
side-window sticker. 


$3,700 compact 

One buyer tells of picking up a new 
Ford Maverick compact, without air 
conditioning but including the $300- 
plus vanity decor option, for nearly 
$3,700. He says he is satisfied with his 
“good deal’’ because the sticker price 
ran to over $4,000, 

In total, the price on an average 
new car is now up by some 800 
compared with a year ago. General 
Motors, bellwether for the industry, 
says its prices, on a completely 
equipped car, are up about 6% to 7 
percent on a bare car and 3 percent on 
options. 

Trucks are up from 10% to 11 
percent on the bare truck and 7 
percent on options. Further, all auto- 
makers upped their prices to recover 
the cost of emissions-control equip- 


ment which, in GM's case, works out 


to around $100 across ‘the board." 


Luxury small cars : 
Ford's. new luxury-line Granada, 
compact size, lists at $8,698 as a two- 
door model. The comparable Mercury 
Monarch with four doors goes for 
$3,822. Shipping charges and state and 


local taxes jump the price to over ἡ 


$4,000. Add a few options and the price 
hits $5,000 or more. 

Ford's average acroes-the-line 
boost in '75 prices is $418, or 8 percent. 

American Motors says its '75 prices 
will go up an average of $300 or 7.7 
Percent over comparably equipped 
1974 vehicles. Chrysler's increase is 
around $400 — or 834 percent. 

Automakers blame rising prices on 
just about everything, including 
wages. Lee A. Iacocca, president of 
Ford, asserts that costs are climbing 
ata rate of $60 a month on an average 
car. GM chairman Richard C. Ger- 
stenberg agrees that “its a good 
figure." 

Where does all this leave the motor. 
ist whose take-home pay may not be 
keeping up with the price spiral? 
Buyer's alternatives 

“He hag several alternatives,” says 
Seymour Marshak, director of mar- 
keting plans and analysis for Chrys- 
ler. For example, he can: 

@ Go from a big car down to a 
smaller car while keeping all the 
options. 

@ Go from a high series to a low 
series and keep all of the options. 

@ Keep the same size car and same 
series but give up some of the options. 

Φ Get a longer-term loan, say 42 
Months, so as to keep the monthly 
payment down. 

@ Stay out of the market and put up 
with the car he now drives. 

Automakers are troubled that many 
carowners may do just that. Making 
their present car last another year or 
two is one way to cut their cost of 
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Oil outlook 
‘good’ but 

U:S. urged © 
to. ‘cushion’ 


: correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

τ. 8. specialists are predicting a 
favorable energy picture this winter. 

The forecasts come in the face of 
expected coal strikes and growing 
curtaiilments of domestic natural gas. 

The prediction ts based on adequate 
supplies of foreign oil continuing to 

- flow to. the United States. However, 

the impact of any future oil embargo 
on the United States could be min- 
imized if specific national decisions 
are made, reports the National Petro- 
leum Council (NPC). 

“The Arab oil embargo may have 
been 2 blessing in disguise,’ Secre- 
tary of the Treasury William EH. 
Simon told an NPC meeting. 

The United States was fortumate the 
embargo occurred when ‘‘we were 
still 85 percent self-sufficient in 
energy [although petroleum imports 
were running 38 percent],”’ the Trea- 
sury Secretary said. However, he, 
voiced concern that the nation may be 
forgetting the lessons too soon. 

Mr. Simon was joined by Secretary 
of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton in 
calling for the removal of price 
controls on oil and natural gas as a 
means of encouraging increased do- 
mestic production. 


Programs favored 

Mr. Simon said he favored reopen- 
ing the Santa Barbara channel, devel- 
opment of secondary and tertiary oil 
recovery.of existing fields, accelera- 
ted federal leasing programs for coal 
and oii, as well as conservation 
measures to achieve greater energy 
independence. 

The National Petroleum Council 
‘released reports this week showing 
that oil-drilling activity was expected 
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Source near Ford sees no more 
pardons for Watergate figures 


But Ford statement leaves 


door open for further. study 


- By Godfrey Sperting dr.. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sctence Monitor 


. Washington 

A source close to the President says, after talking 
with him, that Mr. Ford ‘has no intention” of 
issuing any pardons — blanket or individual — to 
those either charged with or convicted of Water- 
gate-related offenses. 

“There will be none,” the source told this 
newspaper. 

The flat statement ¢ame as Mr. Ford issued a 
public statement Wednesday through Senate ΜῈ 
norityLeaderHugh Scott, which seemed to close the 
door to a blanket pardon, but to leave it open to 
individual pardons on a case-by-case basis. The 
statement said the President would consider any 
requests that came to him. It also said ‘‘no 


inference” should be drawn as to the final 
decisions. 

The source close to the President told this 
newspaper: 


“T've talked to the President. He ti 38 not thinking 
about issuing all these pardons. The story as it is 
being written is crazy — way out of proportion. 


Explanation offered 

‘What happened is that the President felt that in 
an earlier statement by Phil [W.] Buchen [White 
House counsel] it was indicated he would not even 
consider such pardons. Well, as President of the 
United States he felt he couldn’t take that position 
— he must be willing to consider any case for a 
possible pardon. 

“So all he was saying was that he wasn't shutting 
the door to the possibility of such pardons. But to 


your question, wilt he issue any of these pardons, 


my answer is no."" 
At the same time a powerful Republican Gover- 


nor, Daniel J. Evans of Washington State, was. 


telling a group of reporters over breakfast that he 
was convinced there would be no blanket pardons. 
His rationale: ‘It would be very inconsistent to give 
the perdon to Nixon and not indicate that a study is 
being made of the other cases." 

But, “I think the President could be criticized if 
there were no study on a case-by-case basis." 

President Ford, however, is proving to be more 
unpredictable than had been anticipated. It is still 


possible that he may decide to issue an individual 
pardon to someone involved with Watergate 
offenses. 

The Ford statement Wednesday pulled back from 
White House statements Tuesday that the Presi- 
dent was considering pardons for Watergate offen- 
ders, convicted or accused, in the wake of Mr. 
Ford’s highly controversial pardon for Richard 
Nixon. 

Clearly trying to answer wholesale criticism of 
the Tuesday statement, the President indicated 
Wednesday that study is always made of any 
request for pardon, but that ‘no inference should be 
drawn as to the outcome of such study in any case.” 
The Nixon pardon was not related to ‘‘any case 
which is or may be under study." Senator Scott said 


By R. Norman Matheny. statt photographer 
Ford—how to handle pardon question? 


Mr. Ford would consider any requests for pardon 
“most carefully, but that he did not think the 
President was currently studying any.”’ 

Reaction surprising 

The presidential source who spoke with this 
newspaper was astounded — even shocked — by the 
reaction to the Tuesday statement. 

‘The President was only interested in pardoning 
Nixon," the source said. ''And he did this entirely 
on his own. He did it mainly to get this Watergate 
thing over with, so that the nation can turn its 
attention to the great urgenciesof the day. 

“Also, there was Nixon’s possible health prob- 
lem. But that wasn't the chief consideration of the 
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Lourenco Marques: Africans respond to white rebellion 


Mozambique whites halt defiance for now 


Spe 
The Christian Science Monitor 


᾿ ᾿ ὩΣ Nairobi, Kenya 
Rebellious Portuguese colonists in 
Mozambique have halted at least 
temporarily their bid to bar indepen- 
dence under black rule. But white 
resistance short of civil war seems 


likely to flare again, 


Accusing the Portuguese Govern- 
ment of & “sellout” to the Mozam- 
bique Liberation Front (Frelimo), 
which won. its 10-year independence 
war by an agreement concluded Sept. 
7 in Lusaka, Zambia, dissident white 
settlers seized strategic points in the 
colony’s capital, Lourenco Marques. 
After holding the airport, radio sta- 
tion, and other installations four days, 
the whites: gave up to Portuguese 
authorities Sept, 10. 

But the roots of the white rebellion 
remain. And trouble Jooms over the 
attitude toward the dissidents of Fre- 
limo leader Samora Moises Machel. 

“ἴ can tell you that this bunch of 
bandits, hooligans, and reactionaries 
will be very quickly neutralized and 
annthilated,” the bearded Mr. Machel 
responded to the settlers’ abortive 
attempt to keep ¥relimo from assum- 
ing power later this month. 

He sounded ominously Hke his for- 
mer enemies. For a decade Portu- 
guese authorities dismissed the free- 
dom fighters as “bandits and trouble- 
makers,” never really coming to 
grips with the ἀϑτοϊυβαδβεν chal- 


seems to be in danger of repeating 
Portugal’s mistake — regarding his 
opposition as ‘hooligans’ who should 
be eliminated rather than given a 
sympathetic hearing. 


Mozambique’s whites, numbering 
far fewer than the 300,000 of a few 
years ago, have genuine grounds for 
eoncern. Their once-privileged status 
in the colony is expected to come 
under relentless attack soon, as a 
transitional Frelimo-dominated gov- 
ernment prepares for full indepen- 
dence next June. 


The white settlers are concerned 
more with the prospect of losing their 
economic status than with the fear of 
racial reteHations. 


Colonists who fled jobless poverty 
in Portugal could always count on 
their color and culture to assure them 
of economic privileges compared to 
Mozambique's 8 million blacks. 

The Portuguese are generally an 
easy-going people who never found it 
important enough to set up a rigorous 
racial apartheid system like that in 
neighboring South Africa. 

Although the colony boasts numer 
ous influential and prosperous Afri- 
cans, most businesses and valuable 
property belong to the white minority. 
This can be explained partly by 
Lisbon's almost total lack af educa- 
onal programs for blacks during 
more than 400 years of colonization. 
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Lame-duck Congress promised at year's-end 
Reading the primary results: 
Local issues prevail 


By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

U.S. political leaders searched ea- 
gerly for trends in the primary elec- 
tions over the country; they noted 
with interest the surprisingly easy 
victory of Rep. Hugh L. Carey in the 
race for the Democratic nomination 
for the governorship of New York. 

Democratic congressiona] leaders 
meanwhile announced here that there 
will be a lame-duck session of Con- 
gress immediately after the Nov. 5 
elections, and outlined an ambitious 
legislative program including tax re- 
form, health insurance, and possible 
antt-inflation legislation. 

Mostly the primaries Sept. 10, with 
generally light turnouts, followed ex- 
pected courses — with five Demo- 
cratic Governors and four Republi- 
cans re-nominated, and incumbents 
largely winning other offices. 

@ Rep. Carey, veteran of 14 years 
in the House, will face New York's 
Gov. Malcolm Wilson, successor to 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, in November. 

@ Former Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark got the Democratic nomi- 
nation for senator in New York but is 
considered to have slight chance of 
ousting Republican incumbent Jacob 
Javits. 

@ Gov. Reuben Askew of Florida 
got 69 percent of Democratic 
votes in 8 primary victory which 
strengthens his position as a possible 
national figure. 

@ Gov. Francis W. Sargent of Mas- 
sachusetts, who is at odds with party 
regulars, won the Republican nomi- 
nation, but seems in for a real 


Labor bids Ford: loosen monetary screws 


By Barry 8, Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Once again, this time by U.S. trade- 
union leaders, President Ford is being 
urged to focus his sights more 
squarely on the ‘forgotten twin" of 
recession. 

Alf Americans, said George Meany, 
powerful president of the AFL-CIO, 
agree that the ‘back of inflation must 
be broken, hoepfully long before 1976" 
— a time span often mentioned by 
‘White House economists. 

But, the labor chieftain told Mr. 
Ford, the prospect of deepening re- 


cession and higher unemployment ‘‘is 
a frightening fact to millions of 
Americans," whose “only security 
against inflation is their jobs."" 

‘We,’ Mr. Meany said, speaking 
for the giant labor movement he 
heads, ‘look to our government for 
protection.” 

He and 28 other trade-union leaders, 
attending President Ford's second 
“inisummit” on inflation, urged the 
government to ease up on monetary 
policy, push interest rates down, and 
spend more to help Americans out of 
work, ἡ 

Mr. Ford, listening attentively to 
the leaders, some of whom spoke in 
the rough accents of workingmen, 


September 12, 1974 


disclosed the release of $415 million to 
finance ‘'85,000 public-sector jobs in 
state and local governments.” 

Communities hardest hit by unem- 
ployment, the President said, will get 
$65 million immediately, with another 
$350 million to follow by the end of 
September. 

Over the winter, Mr. Ford added, & 
total of 170,000 public-service jobs will 
be provided by the grants described 
above, plus other funds already in the 
spending pipeline. 

“Iam watching the unemployment 
rate very, very closely,” the Presi- 
dent told his labor guests, ‘This 
administration will act with com- 

*Please turn te Page 8 


challenge from Democratic insurgent 
Michael 8. Dukakis. Mr. Dukakis, like 
Mr. Carey in New York, upset the 
regular party organization. 

@ In Maryland, Republicans re- 
jected Rep. Lawrence J. Hogan as 
candidate for governor in favor of 
Louise Gore, 8. party loyalist. In- 
cumbent Marvin Mandel was an easy 
victor. 


East Coast 


New York Democrats turned their 
backs on candidates selected by party 
bosses — possibly putting Gov. Mal- 
colm Wilson in trouble in his bid for 
re-election. 

Mr. Wilson, former Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller's successor, faces Rep. 
Hugh L. Carey, a Brooklyn Democrat 
who scored an easy victory over 
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Professor’s tips 
on how to study 


The art of studying, of effec- 
tively abserbing and handling 
information, is a useful skill, It Is 
critical for students since poor 
study underlies much of the 
present high failure rate, which 
ranges up to 40 percent in four- 
year colleges and from 50 to 66 
percent in two-year institutions. 
But anyone will find effective 
stady helpful in coping with mod- 
ern life. A series of three articles, 
beginning Monday, will suggest 
ways you can improve your study 
skill 
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By Sam Cohen 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Istanbul 


Turkey has launched a big diplo- 
matic offensive to win support for its 
Cyprus policy and legalize its military 
gains on the island. 

Turkish officiais are confident that 
the current worldwide campaign to 
win friends and influence people will 
pay off. They say that already Tur- 
key’s Cyprus policy is understood and 
supported in many parts of the world, 
and predict, a Greek defeat at the 
United Nations if Greece asks the 
General Assembly to condemn Tur 
key and demands Turkey's with- 
drawal from the Mediterranean is- 
land. 

“Our position in the ‘international 
diplomatic arena is as strong as our 
position in Cyprus itself,” a member 
of the government said. ‘‘Greece’s 
hope efter the military operations 
that Turkey would lose the diplomatic 
battle has not materialized.” 

Turkish officials point out that 
Turkey's foreign relations have not 
suffered from the Cyprus situation, 
whereas Greece's decision to with- 
draw its forces from NATO have 
weakened its ties with the West, and 
particularly with the United States, 
without providing any significant ben- 
efit from other sources, such as the 
Soviet bloc. 

Support anticipated 

The Turks now seem assured of 
wide support from many govern- 
ments and a large portion of world 
public opinion on a basic point in their 
Cyprus policy: the principle of setting 
up a federal system in Cyprus, with 
separate Turkish and Greek auto- 
nomous administrations in geographi- 
cally divided regions. 

Turkish diplomats, politicians, offi- 
ctals, intellectuals, businessmen, 18- 
bor and youth leaders have been 
mobilized to propagate this view 
throughout the world. Several offi- 
cials and delegations are now touring 
various countries in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and the feeling here is 
that the Turkish view, particularly 
concerning the readiness to negotiate 
@ peaceful solution on the basis of an 
independent, federal Cyprus state, 
with Greece and Britain and the two 
Cypriot .communities, is receiving 
good attention and sympathy. 

“The Greeks will finally understand 


that resorting to international forums . 


will not solve the problem, and sconer 
or later they will have to return to the 
conference table,” the Turks say. 


But Turkish Premier Bulent Ecevit 
has warned that undue delay in taking 
action for a solution might make 
“double enosis” inevitable. This 
would mean the partition of the island 
into two regions, with each region 
uniting with the “motherland” — 
Greece and Turkey thug ending the 
island’s independence. This is not a 
solution favored by Turkey, but An- 
kara might eventually accept it if it 
sees no other solution in sight. 


New conference urged 

The Turks hope that international 
efforts will lead to a new conference 
in the near future. However there is 
concern in foreign diplomatic circles 
here that the current diplomatic ef- 
forts deployed particularly by the 
U.S. and Britain might be wrecked by 
uew tension on the island as a result of 
the disclosure of massacres and atro- 
cities, which could lead to new mili- 
tary action by Turkey. 

Mr. Ecevit has repeatedly stated 
that Turkey’s aim is not to conquer 


the island, not to oceupy it, but he has |. 


also warmed that if the Turkish Cy- 
priots' security is threatened, the 
government will not hesitate to take 
“the necessary effective measures.” 
These ‘“‘measures” would include a 
“‘limited’’ military action in areas 


- outside Turkish control, without hold- 


ing them under Turkish occupation, 
or air attacks against given targets, 
according to military sources here. 

Such rew action might turn friendly 
nations and world public opinion 
against Turkey, and Turkish leaders 
seem aware of this. Mr. Ecevit is 
Imown to want to maintain a friendly 
dialogue with the U.S. in particular 
and with other Western and nona- 
ligned countries in general. Indeed 
U.S.-Turkish relations, strained over 
the Turkish decision to lift the ban on 
cultivation of the opium poppy, have 
considerably. improved in recent 
weeks. 

Turkish public opinion seems satis- 
fied with the U.S. stand on Cyprus. 
Even the leftists are talking about the 
existence of ‘‘two kinds of Americans 
— the ugly and the handsome Amer- 
icans’’ — and list Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger at the head of the 
latter. 

Mr. Ecevit said that if Greece’s 
withdrawal from NATO’s military 
setup would cause a void in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Turkey 
could play a larger part to fill it. This 
would not necessarily mean to grant 
the U.S. or NATO new military bases 
but to give the Turkish armed forces a 
greater role in the defense of this 
region, in close cooperation withother 
NATO forces. 

Turkish relations with the Soviet 
Union do not appear to have suffered 
as a-result of the. crisis, despite 
Moscow’s limited overtures to 
Athens. The Turkish Government has 
sought to reassure Moscow that the 
Turkish militray action is not in- 
tended to end Cyprus’s independence 
— which seems to be the Soviets’ 
main concern. The Soviet note sug- 
gesting an international conference 
was handled with utmost care, and 
the Turkish reply, although it rejected 
the proposal, was written in a friendly 
style. 


Pakistan, 

India seek 
restoration 
of services 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Islamabad, Pakistan 


India and Pakistan are making 
another effort to edge forward a little 
toward restoring the links between 
them ruptured by the armed conflict 
over Bangladesh nearly three years 
ago. 

Officials of the two countries were 
to meet in Islamabad, capital of 
Pakistan, Wednesday to work out 
arrangements for re-establishing be- 
tween the two postal and tele- 
communications links and travel fa- 
cilities. 

‘These talks were originally planned 
for June 10, but Pakistan had them 
postponed because of its concern over 
India's May 18 nuclear blast in Rajas- 
than near the Pakistan border. 

Since the governments of India and 
Pakistan last month agreed to hold 
the current talks, the war of words 
between them has nearly ceased. At. 
least, the government-controlled ra- 
dio networks of the two countries have 
stopped snarling at each other. Their 
leaders have stopped trading broad- 
sides, And this positive development 
has helped to establish the climate of 
understanding required for a produc- 
tive and useful parley. 


Assurances received 


Pakistani officials say their govern- 
ment agreed to the resumption of 
negotiations with India after Pakistan 
had secured a nuclear security assur- 
ance from Peking and the Indian 
prime minister had declared that 
India would use its atomic capability 
Solely for peaceful purposes. The 
Indian Government has assured Paki- 
stan that India would abide by the 
Simla Agreement of July 1972 which 
set into motion the process of Indo- 
earn Setents after thelr Decem- 


Islamabad officials say they hope 
the restoration of postal and tele- 
communications links and travel fa- 
cilities between India and Pakistan as 
a result of the current parley will 
facilitate the eventual resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the two 
nations, They broke off diplomatic 
ties in the December, 1971, war. 
Correspondence between India and 
Pakistan is exchanged through the 
Swiss diplomatic missions in New 
Delhi and Islamabad. There is a ‘‘hot- 
line”’ telephone link between the two 
capitals for emergency use. 


If the current taiks- yield positive 
results, the two governments sub- 
sequently may negotiate the revival 
of Indo-Pakistan trade which has 
remained suspended since 1965. 


Free zone to be sought 

In spite of the resumption of Indo- 
Pakistan negotiations, Pakistan will 
raise in the approaching session of the 
United Nations General Assembly the 
political fallout generated by India’s 
May 18 atomic explosion. The Paki- 
stan Government has formally asked 
the UN Secretariat to include in the 
General Assembly's agenda a propo- 
sal for declaring South Asia a nuclear- 
free zone. Iran has tabled a similar 
proposal for the Middle Hast. 

Pakistan's proposal will 
am agreement among the South Asian 
states on -the lines of the Treaty of 
Tlatelolea which has made Latin 
America a nuclearfree zne. The 
treaty forbids the use of muclear 
weapons or their manufacture in 
Latin America and stipulates that 
testing of nuclear devices for peaceful 
purposes would be conducted under a 
verification procedure. 


the South Asian nations, 
only India has tested a nuclear de- 
vice. Pakistan has taken note of press 
reporta in India that the Indian Gov: 
ernment is not opposed to the declara- 
tion of South Asia as a nuclear-free 
zone. 

Behind the scene, the Shah of Iran 
has been. his influence in 
support of 8 rapprochement between 
India and Pakistan. By virtue of the 
substantial economic aid Iran has 
Bledged to both countries, the Shah 
commands leverage in both. He is 
expected to pay a three-day visit to 
Fill ΤΟΙ͂Ν ΘΟ drapery way 

to Malaysia. Indo-Pakistan relations 
are likely to figure in his talks with 
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“United States, Cuba—time ta resume old. friendships? 


OAS: may open door to-U.S. -Cuba ties 
Washington avoids any. public stance, but: 
an opportunity nears for detente with Havana ~ 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


7 Washington 
The Ford administration, in its first. 


major policy move, is edging cau- 
tiously toward resumption of rela- 
tions with Cuba. 

The move is in response to 


signals _ 
received through indirect channels - 
’ First official move © 
. The first official move by American © 
. States to allow Cuba out of quarantine 
‘has been taken. by the foreign min- _ 
. ‘sters of Colombia, Venezu 


from Prime Minister Fidel Castro of 
Cuba indicating that he would like to 


of American States, including resto- 
ration of official contacts and trade 
with the United States. 

‘Although there have been erroneous 
reports that Raoul Roa, the Cuban 
Foreign Minister, held secret talks 
with an American official in Geneva, 
U.S. officials in fact have carefully 
avoided any direct contact. - 


Rabasa findings 


dications that Dr. Castro has 

his tune and is willing in the future to 
refrain from subversive intervention 
in other American states, has in fact 
come from Foreign Minister Emilio 


bring Cuba back into the Organization . 


The most significant of the in- 


No official notice of monument 


By Elizabeth Pond 


O. Rabasa of Mexico, who visited 


* Cuba in recent months. 


About the same time Dr. Castro told 


τ a visiting Panamanian TV journalist 


that he would welcome improved 
relations with the U.S. . 


Pat M. Holt, chief of staff of the 
- Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
_ went to Cuba on a fact-finding trip in 


July of this year and an American TV 
reporter team was allowed into Cuba. 


nezuels, ant 
Costa Rica. Tie issue on 


of'Cuba to the OAS will he debated at © 


the meeting of the Permanent Council 
of the Organization of American 
States here Sept. 19. 


The first overt move by the United . 


States toward ending the feud. with 
Cuba may surface at this meeting. It 
will be open to the U.S. to support or 


oppose or amend the resolution. Final . 


discussions have not been revealed. 


One possible course would be for the. _ 
OAS to set up a committee of inquiry _ 
ὑπὸ wena app re rhea " 


ended’ the subversive’ activity which 


~ $n. 1964 led the OAS to expel Cuba and 


to impose sanctions in the form of 
breaking off all but the most essential 
trade jn food. Only Mexico refused ‘to 
go along with the resolution. 
Arms.cache found. i 

The incident that brought the issue 
to a head was discovery of a cache of 
Cuban arms on a beach in Venezuela 


ἴῃ connection.with a plot’ against the * 


President of that country. 
But the U.S: already had in Janu 
ary, 1961, broken off relations, -dtplo- | 


_-matic and economic. The Bay of Pigs 
~qpipote i which 


ClLA-supported 
iecessfully attempted to: 
mene their ἡ island took place’in 
April, 1961. 

. The denouement of the drama may 


- Consultation of the OAS. A meeting of. 


this body has been proposed 85 a 
possible sequel to whatever action is 
taken by the OAS Permanent Council 
in Washington, perhaps to act on the 
findings of a committee ofinquiry. ο. 
The Quito amarmah ea Mecaediceld 


Staff correspondent of The Christian 8. Monitor 
Moscow 
It was a quiet ceremony for a man who for seven 


few friends visited the grave on Sept.11. . 

Ina cold rain Mr. Khrushchev's widow, looking just as 
she did in Khrushchev’s heyday, laid flowers on the 
grave. 


In the afternoon the family dedicated the new ἢ 


monument erected last week by Ernest Neizvestny, an 
abstract sculptor once reviled by Mr. Khrushchev with 
the famous line: ‘‘A donkey with his tail could do better 
work.” 

The bras ner agg nna deed truce with 


Neizvestny has had stormy relations with conservative 
Communist art commissars and has often been unable to. 
get commissions under his own name. 


Realistic, abstract combined : 


‘The Khrushchev monument is a conventional, realistic © 


bust of the Soviet leader set into abstract interlocking 
white marbel and black granite slabs. The slabs, Mr. 
Neizvestny has explained, represent the leader's ‘‘dua- 
listic"’ combination of good and bad impulses. - 
Unlike the Soviet Union's founder, Lenin, Mr. Khrush- 
chev does not He enshrined in a mausoleum in Red 
Square. Unlike his predecessor Stalin, he has not gone 


through the extremes of adulation and vilification and. 


been deposed from the mausoleum to a somewhat less 
honored plot outside the Kremlin walis. Instead, Mr. 
Khrushchev's grave is in the cemetery of the Novodevi- 
chy monastery. There, too, Stalin’s wife is buried. 

As with Stalin, it was only several years after his burial © 
that 2 bust was erected on his grave. Unlike Stalin, 
however, Mr. Khrushchev’s bust was paid for personally 
by the family, a θ ἘΘΥΦΕΒΕΟΕ. 


Labor camps revealed 
Mr. Khrushchey was the ebullient, aa 


peasant’s aon who startled tha world by banging his'shoe εν 


at the UN, triggering the Cuba missile.crisis, sending. 
Rusaian troops te quell the Hungarian revolt, and 
embracing corn with imtemperate zeal. - _ 


i eae eee eee ee 
Stalinist period in-his secret speach before the 20th Party 
Congress in 1956 — An extraordinary step for a politician. 
who advanced to the top under Stalin. - 

It was this opening of a taboo subject that enabled 
Russians. to face their ft — and ‘enabled the. little: - 


pas' 
dmown novelist Alexander I. Solzhenitsyn to get. public 


start with ‘One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. 
Western analysts have assumed. that one reason. for . 

Mr. Khrushchev’s unexpected of Stalinist terror. 

was to use it as a weapon in the political infighting after ~."hrs, 


- Stalin's death in 1958. They have also assumed that he. 


ie -another reason for his move was his retention of somé of 


: . Khrushchev. was deposed in 1964'and passed.on in-- feverved, 
i971. Btalin was “rehabilitated” as a favorable historical 
oe oo ig ne-it the late :98915..---..5.-'͵᾿--- 


was not just a cynical party manager, however, and that’ - 


Nov. 11, but could. take place at a 
different date elsewhere. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger is working 
on ‘the matter. between masts on, 
the Middle ast. 


China. reports growth 
miner areas 


é ΡΣ Hong Kong 

China's thinly populated minority 

᾿ regions have registered a significant 

growth in recent years, the New 

. China News Agency has reported. -. . 

. The agency did not give figures. but 

᾿ said the population growth was pos- 

sible because. of various government 

_ Measures, including improved health 
services. —_ 

“Considering the need to promote 


. population’ growth in the minority ' 
sarees, the government does not .en- 


* courage ‘birth control among the 
‘people there, but birth- control guid- 
‘ance and assistance are given to some 
people who want them because of 
their large tamilies,"' the agency said. 
There are more than 50 national 
ties in China. They comprise 
about -6 percent of the country's 
᾿ population, but inhabit more than 50 


"> percent of its area. 


Since 1949 when the. People’s Re- 


' public of China was founded, the 


Comniunist Party and the govern- 


ment had taken. proper measures to . 
increase. thelr numbers. and promote . 


the expansion of production in their 
regions, the agency said.’ ; 
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erated pace over the last ‘several years, shows 
that the converters work and that they Teduce 
exhaust emissions to such a low level that as 
older cars not equipped with catalytic coriverters 
are gradually replaced, the automobile will cease 
to be a significant part of the air pollution prob- 
lem in most areas of the country. 


Catalytic ; 

Converter 2h 

. Because the catalytic converter will “bea 
ρατἐοξειιε 1975-model GM car you buy, we would 
like to tell you here as much as we can in ἠόπ- 
technical terminology about” the catalytic bn 


verter and how it Roe, hereg: 
ane 
ἢ 
ὙΠ} f 
A catalyst is a substance, in case ἃ. 
metal, that speeds up a chemical ion but 


remains unchanged itself by the Process. For 
example: some chemical reactions only happen -- 
quickly at very high temperatures. A catalyst. -. 
can make them happen at lower temperatures." 


Why do carsneed 
catalytic converters? 

Automotive exhaust is composed mainly 
of nontoxic or harmless gases, those that we find.” 
in “pure” air. The parts of the exhaust that are’. 
called pollutants.occur in very small ἀνμπθῆος, 
They are usually‘measured in “parts per million”’ .-.” 

The two pollutants that are changed by. ° 
the catalytic converter are hydrocarbons ‘and ~ 
carbon monoxide, They are changed into harm:,: 
less carbon dioxide and water vapor. 

Automotive pollutants already are declix- 
ing in the atmosphere because of the control : 
systems we've been putting on cars for the past - 
ten years, In most parts of the country, esa 
controls are god enough to remove the automo. ; 
bile from the local air pollution problem. But -: 
some areas need moré stringent auto emission. -- 
controls—~and_ that’s wie the catalytic con-., 
verter comes in. 


Why ΟΜ using ace 
and similar metals in its converter? 
There are two basic demands made upon 
ἃ catalyst: it must be efficient and it must be dur-- 
able. GM scientists have determined that small 
quantities of platinum and palladium coated on 


pellets of aluminum oxide meet these require”. - 


ments. 


binations of metals were tested by GM scientists.” “ 
Some needed very high temperatitrés in order to” 
be efficient. Others were quickly. rendered inop-.. 
erable by the heat of the exhaust or some of the "- 
components of automotive exhaust. Platinum :. 
and palladium best met the specifications. 

The next step then had to be to finda way, 
to use these noble metals in the smallest possible’ ὦ: 


quantities. GM scientists helped develop a bead:-. -᾿ 


..‘\.shental Protéction 
confirm this improvement in gasoline economy. , 


Nearly a thousand other metals and come 
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Motors believes it has an answer to the 
automotive air pollution problem... 


and the cata 


ormance and to increase miles per gallon. 


with a very rough surface. Because of the tiny 
hills and valleys.on the surface of this bead 
(shown actual size), the real surface area of a 
single bead is over 25 sq. feet. The catalytic 
material is then spread on the , 
great surface of the Βεδα 85᾽ + 
sparsely as possible. 
Togive youan idea of 
how sparsely the catalyst is 
deposited on the beads, 
there are thousands of 
beads in a converter (actually 150,000 beads per 
GM converter) andall of them can be treated with 
τ less than a tenth of a troy ounce of platinum and 


Palladium. 


How will the δρανεπεὶ 
- affect gas mileage? 

‘ Inrecent model years, we have had to com- 
promise engine efficiency to “tune” the engine 
_for low emissions. Since the catalytic converter 
- treats the exhaust after it leaves the engine, we 
_have been able to retune the engine for maxi- 
mum efficiency and let the converter control 
emissions. Estimates based on preliminary tests 
indicate that 1975-model GM cars with catalytic 
converters will be more economical to operate 
than the current models. 

Prototype 1975 cars tested on a simulated 

- city/suburban driving schedule have averaged 
about 15% more miles per gallon over their 1974" 

. counterparts. In addition, where comparative 
data are available, the results of the Environ- 
Agency ‘urban. test generally’ 


ἐπ ἢ 


How will the converter a: 


2 The engine retuning allowed by the con- 
verter will-also-result in a noticeable improve- 


ment in the performance qualities of GM cars... 


‘The responsiveness to driver demands of our 
1975 cars will be excellent. 
The converter itself has very little effect 


on performance. Engine and drive train refine- ὁ 


ments, designs that are more aerodynamically - 
efficient, even tires will play a role in the con- 
tinuing improvement of the performance quali-. 

, ties of GM cars. And GM designers and engi- 
neers are working on ways to make cars lighter 
in weight without sacrificing safety features or 
passenger comfort 

- - How long will a catalyst last? 

. . Tf unleaded gasoline is used exclusively 

: and normal engine-maintenance is performed at 

* recommended intervals, there is no reason why 
the catalytic converter should not last the life 
.of the car. Lead in gasoline “poisons” the catalyst 
and therefore, our 1975-model cars have special 
fuel tank filler necks that allow only the smaller 
unleaded fuel pump nozzles to be used. However, , 
in case of emergency, a motorist can use a few 

_. gallons of leaded fuel without significant or 
permanent effect on the converter, and of course, 


“with ito effect on engine operation. ᾿ 


‘Inall, over 25 million miles of development 


ἐν testing have been completed, both at the GM 


- Proving Grounds and in field experience. 
Under normal circumstances, no maintenance 
or replacement of the a al converter is 
recommended. - - 


Will unleaded gas 


% "Ὁ "ἢ Πα, beavailable everywhere? 


: Federal law: required all large gasoline 

_ Stations to offer unleaded gas by July 1, 1974. 
"Jt bas been estimated that 60% of all U.S. gas 
stations will offer unleaded gas by the time cars 
equipped: with catalytic converters are on the 
road. As the public becomes aware that the use 
ΤΟΣ unleaded gas lowers maintenance costs by 


τ 


Quick Heat Manifold 
(EFE) 


High Energy ignition 


Improved Carburetion and Choke 


Carbon Canister 
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ic converter has enabled GM engineers to improve 


Catalytic Converter 


Domed Tank 
Vapor Separator 


1975 Emission-Control System 


greatly increasing the life of spark plugs, engine 
oil and exhaust system components, the demand 
for unleaded gas should cause it to become avail- 
able at most other U.S: gas stations. 
Will the converter remove 100% . 
of all pollutants from 
automotive exhaust? 
To scientists absolute or 100% effective- 

ness is strictly theoretical. For example, if you 


᾿ς scaled down the earth to the size of a ball bearing, 
.it would be an extremely smooth ball bearing. 


But one look at the Rocky Mountains or the Him- 
alayas tells us that the earth is not extremely 
smooth. 

The same kinds of questions occur in auto- 
motive engineering. There are laws of probabil- 
ity and physical limits to contend with. Machines 
can’t ever be perfect. And the closer we come to 


"+ perfection, the more expensive the process 


becomes. 

The goal of anti-pollution systems is not 
perfection. It is to remove so much of the pollu- 
tants from automotive exhaust that the effect of 
the unremoved or unconverted pollutants on the 


“atmosphere will be insignificant. We belienre GM 
. cars equipped with catalytic converters will 


achieve that goal: 


What are hydrocarbons 
ες andcarbon monoxide? 
Hydrocarbons are the basis of all fossil 
fuel. An ideal engine would burn all of the 
hydrocarbons in gasoline. But there are no ideal 
engines. A very small part of the hydrocarbons 


‘in gasoline comes out of the engine unburned. 


The purpose of the catalytic converter is to 


oxidize (burn without combustion) these hydro- 
‘carbons. - 


Carbon monoxide is a byproduct of the 
combustion of all carbon-based materials. Cig- 
arette smoke, for example, has a high carbon 
monoxide content. As with hydrocarbons, the 
catalytic converter oxidizes the carbon monoxide 
in engine exhaust. 

What happens to carbon monoxide 

inside the converter? 
“Oxygen comes*into the converter along 


᾿ with exhaust gases as a result of excess combus- 


tion air or from air supplied by an auxiliary air 


’ pump. The oxygen sticks to the surface of the 


catalyst. As the carbon monoxide molecules pass 
over the catalyst, they also stick to the catalyst’s 
surface and joi together with the oxygen, to 
form carbon dioxide, the gas you exhale when 


you breathe. 


What happens to beidincihoee 
inside the converter? 
Hydrocarbons are more complicated than 


᾿ς General Motors 


‘Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC Truck 


carbon monoxide. They are generally made of a 
chain of carbon atoms, each of which is attached 
toseveral hydrogen atoms. As the hydrocarbons 
passthrough theconverter, they meet the oxygen 
on the surface of the catalyst and begin to change. 
The oxygen pulls the carbon chains apart, form- 


ing carbon dioxide from the carbon atoms and 


good old-fashioned H,O (water) from the hydro- 
‘gen atoms. 


Catalytic 
_ Converter 


The process by which certain hydrocar- 
bons change into carbon dioxide and water is so 


‘ complex that physical chemists still do not com- 


pletely understand the exact order of the proc- 
ess. They can, however, measure what goes into 
the converter and what comes out, so they know 
it happens. 


Will the catalytic converter 
be the ultimate answer to 
the automotive air pollution problem? 

Frankly, we don’t think there are any ulti- 
mate answers to anything in science. Research 
at General Motors goes on; no matter how good 
a solution may be, there may be a better one 
somewhere down the road. 

We're working with turbine engines, diesel 
engines, stratified charge engines, to name just 
afew of the projects now going on at the General 
Motors Technical Center. 

There are mass-production problems with 
some kinds of engines. Vehicles powered by 
electricity stored in on-board batteries still re- 
quire improvement. Other kinds of engines are 
low in one pollutant and high in another. 

_ For the immediate future we believe the 
catalytic converter is the best answer to the prob- 
lem of changing the very small amounts of hydro- 
carbon and carbon monoxide pollutants in auto- 
motive exhaust into harmless gases. 

‘ It is the practical answer. But the engi- 
neers and scientists at General Motors are 
looking for better answers all the time; that’s 
their job. : 

GM cares about cars. 
GM cares about people, too. 
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New sweetener hints 


By David Ff. Salisbury 
Staff corespondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Ailantic City, N.J. 

The skyrocketing cost of sugar may 
soon put & new sweetener in Amer- 
ica’s soft drinks, 

The sweetener is a special type of 
sugar — the sweetest substance 
known — and much of it will be 
produced by a unique new kind of 
process that holds the promize of 
freeing the entire chemical industry 
from the tyranny of oil and enabling it 


to use grains and other renewable - 


resources as hasic feedstocks. 


Two processes to obtain this sub- 


stance are being studied. 

The sweet substance is fructose. It 
is being considered by Pepsico, the 
company that makes Pepsi-Cola and 
8 host of other soft drinks, as ἃ 
replacement for the increasingly ex- 
pensive cane sugar now being added. 
Because of its intense sweetness, less 
fructose would be needed, and this 
has the added benefit of cutting 
calories. 

Although fructose is a natural 
sweetener, it cannot be economically 
extracted from natural sources by 
straightforward milling and process- 
ing. 

Process traced 

The traditional -way of obtaining 
this sugar is by fermentation. Mi- 
crobes eat corn syrup and produce it. 
But in the process they use most of the 
syrup making other chemicals essen- 
tial to their survival. Fermentation 
typically converts only 10 percent of 
the desired product. 

But scientists at Clinton Corn Com- 
pany, a manufacturer of corn syrup 
and corn products, recently have 
patented a process of much higher 
efficiency. And Dr. Wolf Vieth of 
Rutgers University has developed a 
competing method that is on the 
threshold of operation. 

These two processes illustrate the 
basic aspects of enzyme engineering. 

In the Clinton process, the proper 
kind of “‘bug”’ is grown and then the 
chemical or enzyme that enables 
these cells to convert com syrup into 
fructose is extracted. Then the chem- 
ical must be immobilized. That is, it is 
embedded in a material that holds it 
in place while allowing the corn syrup 
to come into contact with it. 


Chemical converted 

On contact, glucose, the chemical in 
corn syrup, is efficiently converted 
into fructose and another simple 
sugar that can be separated. 

There are several different forms 
this can take. The enzyme-carrying 
material can be rolled into long tubes. 
Then corn syrup flows in one end and 
out of the other comes the sweetener. 
Or the material can be broken up into 


Ready to fly you to 99 cities in the Western 
. hemisphere. And you'll like flying Delta, the 
airline run by professionals. People like Russ 
Worth (above). 
Russ made his first airline flight over 22 © 
years ago. Since that time, he has flown the 
DC-4, the DC-6, the DC-8 and the DC-9 jet. Salted, 


Now he’s a Delta 727 Captain with over 15,000 
hours and 6 million miles under his seat belt. 

Russ Worth is a Captain you can count on. 
And Delta has over 1,000 more like him. 


AMERICAS NO. 1 


ICE CREAM PARLOUR 


Ladies and gentlemen! Boys and girlsl From 

t the ice cream 

parlour back to America, comes a cornucopia of 

delights. Stupendous fountain favorites. Tummy 
meals. Plus fantastic, frolicsome fun— 

every delicious concoction. 

America loves Farrell's. Farrell's loves America. 


| ' FARRELL'S» 


Farrell's, the people who 


yours with each and 


“daily accused of being 


Delta is ready 


tiny hipé and dumped into a. vat οἵ 
corn syrup. 


According to Dr. John Newton of 
Clinton Corn, its process has been 
working for 16 months. 

The second process is similar, but 
Dr. Vieth kopes it will produce a 
cheaper product. Instead of extract- 
ing the enzyme from the cells, he useS 
the entire cells. By killing them with a 
precise amount of heat, the enzymes 
in question are not destroyed. But 
they are incazed in the cell which acts 
asa natural capsule, 

Competition builds 

Although converting corn syrup into 
fructose is the first case where such a 
process has become competitive on 
such a large scale, it has been used in 
a few cases to. produce small quan- 
tities of valuable chemicals. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Kenneth F. O'Driscoll of the 
University of Waterloo in Ontario, 
Canada, it is routinely used in synthe- 
sizing penicillin. 

The big breakthrough that the sci- 
entists see glimmering in the future is 
a cheap and efficient method for 
converting corn into alcohol. Because 
from alcohol all the plastics could be 
made. This conversion of corn to 
alcohol was done in a big way during 
‘World War I petroleum shortages by 
an inefficient method of fermentation. 


Argentina shuts down 
another leftist daily 


By the Associated Press 


Buenos Aires 

The government has shut down the 
newspaper Noticias, the second leftist 
daily to become a target of President 
Isabel Peron. 

Federal police on government or- 
ders raided the newspaper offices and 
evicted its staffers. Noticias, founded 
last year, was the principal spokes- 
man for the radical left wing of 
Peronism which is strongly critical of 
the Isabel Peron administration. 

Noticias had accused police of mur- 


dering two young leftist Peronists and - 


of seriously injuring a third. 

Last March the late President Jaun 
D. Peron banned El Mundo, a leftist 
the spokesman 
Of the outlawed People’s Revolution- . 
ary Army, the principal guerrilla 
organization of Argentina. 

The government has closed several 
leftist Peronist magazines and period- 
icals. More recently, it closed Pri- 
micia Argentina, a right-wing Per- 
onist weekly which.was strongly criti- 
cal of several high government offi- 
cials ᾿ 


‘The Peronist Left still publishes a 
weekly magazine, La Causa Per- 
onista. 


roasted 
salted 


Send these 


house! 


money order to Dept. 
4402, California Almond 
Growers Exchange, P.O. 
Box 1768, Sacramento, 
California 95808. - 


Great gitt idea . 
from California! 


ALMONDS 


crunchy almonds and 
you’ll never hear the end 
of the- compliments. 
They make a wonderful 
snack by themselves . 

and they're terrific with 
beverages. The hand- 
some gift box opens to 
reveal a colorful six tin 
selection of six different 
kinds of almonds — 
Smokehouse®, Roasted 
Barbecue, 
Cheese, Blanched Salt- 
ed and Onion Garlic. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. 
And remember, the price || 190. 
Includes delivery. Make 
your list of friends and 
telatives now. And don't 
forget to order for your 


“These HAVE TO be the 
best-tasting nuts availabie 
. First had them on 
the airlines — and when 
Christmas came last year 
we got a gift pack! Boy, oh 
boy — Just the greatest!” 


Mr. L F.N., Seattle, Wash. 
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Ofer οἱ more power to Scotland, Wales s stira factions _ ἐξ 


Voters in Wales want ‘parity ἀμ ἀρ τω 
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Japanese economic gain over. U.S? 


British report predicts Japan will lead, 
world in average individual income 


; By Eduardo Lachica . 
Special to =F 
The Christian Science Monitor | 


Tokyo. 

Japan is close to licking inflation 
while the United States is just running 
into the worst of it, says Boston-based: 
management consultant James C.. 
Abeggien. 

Mr. Abegglen, who is vice-president 
of the Boston Consulting Group, has 
closely followed the economics of both 
countries since the early ’60’s. Com-. 
paring how they were coping with the 
threat of escalating prices, he gave 
the better marks to Japan. 

Mr. Abeggien’s comments, made to, 
The Christian Science Monitor here, 
coincided with the publication in 
London of a controversial report on~ 


' the prospects of Japan's growth pre- 


pared by the Tokyo branch of ‘his 
firm. The report, titled ‘Japan in 1980 - 
— the economic system and its pros- - 


the United States in generating the 
highest average individual incomes in 
the world: 

Mr. Abeggien sees the two eco- 
nomic powers on opposite sides of the 
inflation wave — the United States 
still ridmg up the crest and Japan 
already sliding away from it. As a 
consequence, he said, their economies 
are “out of 5 


With American wholesale prices up ᾿ 


by 3.7 percent in July, the United 


. States is in the same trouble Japan 


was in nine months ago, he added. 

By contrast, the spurt in wholesale 
Prices in Jepan has leveled off to 1 
percent a month or less, and prices 
are expected to remain more or less 
stable despite a 82 to 36 percent 
increase in the price of rice — a staple 
item in the Japanese diet — and 
further expected hikes in train and 
taxi fares. 


The menace of galloping world-— 


commodity prices has subsided some- 


pects,’’ was commissioned: by" ther}! what~Mr. Abveggien: said: . “Copper, 


British Government’s Department of 
Trade. 
New leadership position? 

It predicts that.Japan in the next 
decade will take over leadership from 


Mapping riches 
of Pacific rim 
By Reuter 


Honolata 

At least 20 governments 
of nations bordering on the 
Pacific have agreed to 
work together to map the 
location of their natural 


described the plan to dele- 
gates at the first Circum- 


crisp, 
P Pacific Energy and Min- 


‘The other participants in 
the project include the. 
United States, Australia, 


and Mex- 


delegates 
thst countries intending to 
invest in the vast mineral 
wealth of the Pacific basin 
countries will face increas- 
ing reluctance of resource- 
rich countries to permit 
their resources to be ax- 


ported. 

Mr. Henrie said: ‘"These 
countries have problems of 
thelz own — wmemploy- 
ment, balance of pay- 
ments, social difficulties, 
or. defense and security 
commitments. These prob- 
lems are leading to in- 
creasing 


year's Arab oll embargo 
and the resulting economic 
disruptions in the United 
States, Japan, and in Eu- 


“‘eotfee, and ‘soybeans have broken, 
and.tin is following suit,” he ex- 
plained. He said that since central 


banks throughout the world had tight-. 


ened money supply, demand .was 


slack. “There 1s no way for prices to ἡ 


go but down,” he concinded. 


Pressures minimized . 
. All these trends favor Japan, Mr. 


‘Abeggien said, because they min-. 


imize external pressures on its anti- 
inflation policies. 

The 30 percent wage increases 
handed out to labor unions last spring 
‘were the one big shock the Japanese 
economy had to absorb. But the 


pet disputes 811 at one time is 
advantageous compared with 


prolong 
Ford’s battle with. what he- calls - 


“public enemy No. 1.""° 
: Mr. Abeggien said that most Amer- 


centage increases for the first time. 


Money kept tight es 

- Finance authorities, with sur- 
prisingly strong support from busi- 
ness groups, are keeping money tight 


* unions 


at least until next spring. But this, ἢ 


actording to Mr. Abeggien, is mainly . 


for -political effect. The crux of the - 


anti-inflation strategy is to hold down 
consumer spending so that wages can 
be settled at the next “spring labor 
offensive” to a reasonable 20 percent 
το 50. 


“Japan is ready to reflate at any. 
- time,” Mr. Abeggien sald; adding that _ 


it may soon do so selectively without 
making too much fuss about it. 


way back.in the mid-" 605, attributed 
the’ country’s ability fo weather the © 
inflation storm to “good management 
. by fiseal authorities. ἢ 

“Tf [Secretary of the Treasury] 
‘William Simon decides to come- to 
Japan with President Ford this No- 


. vember, he could.get some lessons 


from the Ministry ot Finance,” Mr. 
Abeggien quipped. ~ 


Discount rates lifted. 


The’ Ministry of Finance began. 
bringing up the official discount rates _ 
early in 1973. Lesage ore hey 

‘of ‘Internat 


pow 
agency for which there’ ‘is no ‘Amer 
ican equivalent, paar oa ce 


ing squeeze on plant expansion. 

Even though sonie of the measures 
hurt, they can stick becausé of | the 
uniquely interlocked interests of βου 


ernment and-business, Mr. Abegglen. 


‘said... 
are running ‘at over 


Bankruptcies 
‘800 a month, but these are the. 


expendables' of the Japanese eco- 
nomic structure — the small- and 


medium-sized enterprises -often af- ὁ 


fected first by business downturns. 


. Construction, real-estate, ‘and elec-” 
tronic firms of these sizes are among ἡ 


the hardest hit. 


Toyota ‘in fair shape’ - 

The bigger companies. are: ς doing 
relatively better. Despite a slump in. 
domestic auto sales, Toyota is in fair 
shape. Like many- other industry 
leaders, it has squirreled away large 
surpluses from better years and it 


manages today with ‘tight inventory. 


controls and a good deal of ‘Pemny- 
pin 

“We are told to reuse paper clips all 
over again and we keep pencila down - 
to.the stubs,” a Toyota motorsales - 
executive said. . 


A Japanese-style “incomes: ‘policy”’ . 


has not been ruled out. This means the 
government, business, and the labor 
; it- out until everyone 
decides what ls best for the nation. 


* How much will ς car ‘buyer pay? 


Catania ἑοῖς Paget 


Clearly, the massive price jumps in 
the '75 cars could not have come at a 
worse time for the industry. Con- 
sumer confidence is low, the stock 
market is in a downspin, spendabie 
income too often fails to keep up with 
inflation, and the economic outlook is 
far from clear.” : 


‘Hopeful pede 
GM chairman Gerstenberg admits. 


that “the price increases are gaing to” 
Seem tiie, leben σὲ (of thie mer 


ket.” 


Yet publicly automakers are. pre- 


dicting auto sales of 10 million to 10.5 
million in 1975, up some 750,000 from 
the '74 model year. What they hope is 
that increased profitability, reflected 
in the higher prices being charged for 


et pla ολλιεα ὧν θα 5αν le td ν 


Ronald Giantz,. an analyst with. 


: 8 Ῥεγοδπὶ fram ΒΎΘΟΣ Sen 90 ἘΒ᾽ δ᾽ 
Mitchell & Hutchins, New York, says - 


of ‘November’. is up $150" “te $200 
- gompared with the "74 modal ai year 
ago. Even higher car prices are seen - 


before the-end of the year as.rising | 
9088 ee ὧν 


Slipping profits 
GM reports that in the pirat: six 
months of 1970, worldwide sales hit 8.5 


million units, its gross was $12 billion, © 


‘ and after-tax net was a little over $800- 
million. In. the same time ‘slot this 
year, GM also sold 8.5 million‘ unite 


but the gross was up to $15 billion. The . 
τρὶς eens ΜΒ eee 


four years ago. 


Imports ara in no-better condition: 


Shipping costs, as-well ag the coats of 
producing cars, are rising as fast, or 


U.S. 
Reco; 


in some canes even faster, tran in the 


"By Richard Burt 
to 


Ἢ oe - Special 
"The Chrlitian Selence Monitor 


London 


. ‘en oy ben ταῖς ur govern. 
ment to 


-intraduce directly elected 


" apgemblies-for “Scotland and. Wales 


. bas set offs growing controversy that 


: ᾿ 18 sore to have’ a major impact on 


Britain's coming riational election. 
“The plan, which was unveiled in a 

‘Labour Party ‘statement last week, 

calls for the odabtaizient of a legis. 


τα to the report, will have logiaiative 


- powers within such fields as housirig, 


- health, education, and home affairs. 


Noting that Welsh traditions and. -. 
-structure-more: closely parallel -' 


“Baglin custom, the statement in-. 


‘eludes narrower powers for the-Welsh - e 


‘which . would ‘ essentially- ‘take 


Impressiveresults 
In Britain’s last national election in 


February, nationalist parties in the . 
two regions, stressing separatism as ὁ 


their ultimate goal, achieved {mpres- 
sive results: in Scotland, the Scottish 
Nationalist Party (SNP) won seven 


seats in the House of Commons white _- 


in Wales the nationalist Piald Cymru 
picked up two seats, 
Because 


the Labour party was ° 


unable to secure a parliamentary 


majority, these parties, along with . . ' 


the Liberals, exercized’the “balance . _ 


of power’ in Parliament, voting with 
the government when it suited them 
‘or throwing their support to ‘the 
opposition Conservatives when they 


wished to defsat the government.on i" 


Since February the appeal of the . 
nationalists has continued to grow, ἢ 
especially in. Scotland where -tradi-. 


tional feelings of resentment. toward 


“English rule" have been bolstered < 


by the North Sea oil bonanza. Mostof = - 


the major oil fields in the region lie off. 
the Scottish coast and the SNP argues’ 


that the resources exclusively belong. . .": 


to the region. During the last election, . 


for instance, a popular SNP 


campaign 
slogan asked: ‘“Would you rather bea 


rich Scot or a poor Brit?” 


Protection questioned. . : 
‘Actually, the issue is more com- 
plicated than-simply who will benetit 
from the oil. Many Scots are con- 
cerned that'in an effort..to correct 
Britain's. severe balance-of-payment 
deficit the government is moving 
ahead with oil development without 
prope safeguards to protect the Scot- 
tish coastline. 


‘“The SNP has capttalized. on these 
financial and environmerital concerns 
and‘is set to launch εἰ major drive 
toward more than doubling its repre- 
sentation in’ Parliament at the next 


election, which is predicted for Oct.” 


10. The Labour Party is particularly 
concerned over the growth of SNP 
popularity because Scotland has tra- 


ditionally voted Labour. If the SNP is | 


successful in grabbing 20 or more 
. seats in the October election, it will he 
difficult for Labour to win 8. national 
majority in Parliament. 

. Moreover, political analysts argue 
that if the SNP can maintain 8, jong. 


“term hold on Scottish politics, the 


Labour ‘Party would be permanently 
- Felegated to a minority party position. 


* Scots reported skeptical . 


responsibilities 1s designed to taka the 
wind out of the nationalists’ sails, but 
it has already run into. stiff criticism. 


' Itis public knowledge that the Labour 


“In Wales, ‘meanwhite, “the proposal 


" has embittered-nationalists, who be- - 


“Gwyntor Evans, “president οἱ the 
laid Cymru. 


itt is bellgved tha instead of bolster 
"ing the Labour Party's chances in the 
coming election,:the plan for Wales 
.. has provided ammunition for the 
Plaid: Cymru whose new campaign 
ey pete ee Βουίδηδ᾽ " 


Britain relaxes τ 
immigration rules 


gnizing consumer χοιιδίκαδο. 
-to the price jumps, automakers are 


slashing fourth-quarter production by Ἢ 


yaaa 


y 


Schlesinger role questioned 


Major issues ᾿ 
sat the Pentagon 


ae By Guy Halverson 
“Th Staff correspondent of 
E The Christian Science Monitor 


- Washington 

Deep within the buge U.S, military 

= establishment, these main unresolved 
L.-assues catch the eye: 

@ The role that Defense Secretary 

James R. Schlesinger will play in the 


chiesinger — who has had major 
policy differences with Secretary of 


‘cof the Atomic Energy Commission 
and former director of the Central 
;Intelligence Agency, has triggered 
. “dt, deep unease among many lawmakers 
“ἴον pushing a new “‘counterforce" 
a wy strategy for use of nuclear warheads. 


so desired, rather than an across- 
ἣν “he-board nuclear barrage that could 
“nelude population centers. Defense 
‘“yfficials insist that this would give the 
.S. greater maneuverability in wag- 
i. 4g defensive nuclear war. 
ἘΝ Critics say it could make nuclear 
‘vartare more acceptable --- both to 
1.8. and Soviet military planners. 


‘till goes to conferees 

τ - ὁ ~Final disposition of the defense 
.ppropriation bill goes before Senate 
nd House conferees Thursday, Sept. 
2. The Nixon administration had 
riginally requested a proposed $87 


Ma mount to $81.5 billion; the House to 
cc .9 billion. 
@ The new Volunteer Army. Crit- 
EMPLOYMENT 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS | 
DEVELOPMENT, COORDINATOR 


ra ] μ 
t 
Ἢ 
At i 
Meovcanon 
rs EXPERIENCE: At least three years’ wnbng curmculum at K-9 [evel necessary, Re- 


cent expertence in the areas of Career Awareness and/or Migrant 
Education 1s requwed. Bilingual (Spanish) ability is desirable. 


Graduate Degree in Curriculum or Materials Development. 


’ in the Pentagon. . 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


jes of the volunteer force allege that 
the Army is accepting ‘“‘miscontents” 
and other disturbed individuals. 

Moreover, there is some question 
about the enormous costs of the 
conversion to a volunteer force. Man- 
power costs are soaring. They now 
run at roughly 58 percent of the fiscal 
1975 defense department budget. 


Meanwhile, after policy questions 
are being heard inside the U.S. mili- 
tary establishment: 

How to.fully restore public con- 
fidence in the military after Amer- 
ican involvement in the Vietnam 
war? : 

What type of U.S. military estab- 
lishment is in fact needed, now that 

actual warfare (for the U.S. at least) 
is momentarily a thing of the past? 

What about the proper mix between 
strategic (nuclear) and non-nuclear 
armaments? 


Change comes slowly 

Amid the 6.5 million square feet and 
17 miles of corridor that make up the 
Pentagon, change — and ultimate 
answers — often come slowly. 

For those who have never been 
here, the Pentagon itself is occasion- 
ally a logistical nightmare. All told, it 
is a city im itself — with over 26,000 
employees. The buflding can seem 
overwhelming. Details give clues: 
There are over 685 drinking fountains 
. over 4,000 clocks 
. . .@ land area of more than 29 acres. 

If one needs to get to a bank, there is 
one at the Pentagon, along with 
airline and railway offices. There is 2 
candy store, a book store . .. shops, 


restaurants, and coffee shops: a com- 
Plete, self-sustaining city within a 


city. 


EMPLOYMENT 


ceptionist/typist ἃ one 
clerk. Non smokers aye Pes 
quired. Call for sept, 8: 


bry aa 7858, 
THE ENVIRONMENT iS 


Nor Christian 


DUTIES: Will rewew research on career awareness and migrant variables: 
supervise and coordinate the writing and preparation δὲ" Career 
Awareness and Exploration Matenals for K-9 Spanish Speaking m-\ 
grant children; manage the production of teacher-leqrner materials; 
rs and coordinate the field testing of the developed mpiterials. 
“LOCATION: — Assignment will be in San Jose, Catilomia, wit’ some Statewide 
i travel dusing the second year of the Project. “ἡ 
» SALARY: $16,000 to $17,000 per year depending an expenence. 
Send complete resume of professional empliyment to: 
Educational Factors, inc, 


- TO APPLY: 
᾿ 540 Bird Avenue 

San Jose, California 95126 

ATT. Antonio J. Gabriel 


Cleveland, OH 44106. 
GREEN PASTURES, A 


for Christian Scientists serving the 


HELP WANTED 
PALOS VERDES PENINSULA, CALIF. 
ottice. 2 full time openings, one re-| First Church of Christ, 


7- 
Harding, Ventura, CA 93003. 
VISITING NURSE SERVICE — AN|S' 
organization in sunny New Orleans re- auditions for 
quires 9 graduate nurse Usted in The enter pre Please call 


& the opportunity for satisfying service 

Science graduate ἃ pract.| Mr. Forbes (516) MA 1-5358, 
nurses is constant at Overlook House 
Sanatortum. (Accredited by 
Care of The Mother Church.) Your own| and sub. soloist and 
furnished apartment, pension plan & 
other benefits. Cal collect, (216) 795-| Flenton, Wash. For info. phone Chm. 
3550, or write Supt of Nurses, Mrs. 
Florence E. Kelly, 2187 Overtook Rd., 


*Reading the 
primaries 


Continued from Page 1 

former Off Track Betting chief How- 
ard J. Samuels. Mr. Samuels had 
peen designated the choice of state 
Democratic leaders. 

Former U.S. Attorney-General 
Ramsey Clark’s unorthodox cam- 
paign for the U.S. Senate seat now 
held by Republican Jacob K. Javits 
was considered 8. curiosity at first. 
Democratic Party leaders in New 
York had picked Syracuse Mayor Lee 
Alexander as their candidate. 

In Maryland, Democratic Gov. 
Marvin Mandel, considered a ‘‘shoo- 
in” for re-election won easy renomi- 
nation. A recent divorce and remar- 


U.S. Rep. Lawrence J. Hogan, who 
was the first Republican on the House 
Judiciary Committee to call for Presi- 
dent Nixon to resign, was defeated in 


nation's capital since Civil War Re- 
construction days is likely to have an 
old familiar look. He is Walter B. 
Washington, the fittingly named chief 
executive of Washington, D.C., for the 
past seven years 85 a federal ap- 


Mr. ‘Washington appears to have 
won the Democratic primary Tues- 
day over Clifford L. Alexander Jr., a 
lawyer and former chairman of the 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 
New England 


Massachusetts Democrats, shut out 
of the Governor’s office for a decade 
in spite of their registered majority 
status, see their best opportunity in 
years this November to reverse that 
sttuation. 


EMPLOYMENT 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
ANNUAL AUDITIONS 


bookkeeping | ysa, Calif. for Sund 


μον ματα, 218 
FURST CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


nist. | —_MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


BEAUTIFUL 


organist — 
15. First Ghurch of Christ, Scientist, 


FACILITY ΤΥ to 9-8 


mentally retarded, needs retired person 


to help answer phone — greet guests 


— help with bookkeepin; 
aunt or uncia on our 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
LAND FOR SALE 


serve as 
Room and 


Scientist, Az- 
Organist. Call 
ince re- (213) 334-8111 of 963-7785. 
to 5, Mrs. 


jobinson (213) 377-9581. AUOTHIONS, REGULAR ἃ SUBSTL 
ni 
COMPANION TO LIVE WITH OLDER|o chin’ Score wor each 


ce Clerk, mornings (213) 


seca? 
regu organi Ρρ- 
alidred Ahrend 


ton | 2 ACRES—30 


Dept. οἱ] ANNUAL AUDITIONS FOR REGULAR 


ΗΝ 772-1979 or Clerk (206) 432- 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENGE MONITOR 


” With independents, who have been a 
major factor in past Republican vic- 
. tories, apparently voting heavily in 
the Democratic primary Sept. 10, 
youthful, nonconformist Michael 8. 
Dukakis won the right to challenge 
Republican Gov. Francis W. Sargent 
in the November general election. 


Mr, Sargent turned back the chal- 
Jenge of conservative Republican 
Carroll P. Sheehan by a 2-1 margin in 
‘the GOP primary. 


New Hampshire Republicans have 
renominated conservative maverick 
Gov, Meldrim Thomson Jr, He rates 
85 the November favorite over the 
Democratic nominee, former U.S. Air 
rig combat pilot Richard ΕἸ. Leon- 


Vying to replace veteran Sen. Nor- 
-ris Cotton (R) of New Hampshire, 
who retires at the end of this year, will 
be GOP Rep. Loults Wyman end 
Democrat John Durkin. 


᾿ς In Vermont, where another Senate 
veteran — Republican George V. 
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Aiken — is retiring U.S, Rep. Richard 
W. Mallary, the GOP nominee, faces 
a strong challenge from the Demo- 
cratic nominee, Chittenden County 
State Attorney Patrick J. Leahy, in 
the race for the Aiken sezt. 

The only incumbent New England 
congressman defeated in Tuesday's 
-primary was U.S. Rep. Robert O. 
‘Tiernan of Rhode Island. Democratic. 
state Rep. Edward P, Beard carried 
Providence — the tiny state's biggest 
population center — to win the right to 
oppose GOP nominee Vincent J. Ro- 
tondo in November. 


Midwest 


The long arm of Watergate left its 
stamp on at least one Midwest race. 

In Wisconsin's Republican pri- 
mary, Rep. Glenn R. Davis, a long- 
time friend of both Presidents Ford 
and Nixon, was the loser in his bid for 
an 11th term. 

He was defeated by freshman State 


Sen. Robert Kasten, whose campaipn 
eriticized Mr. Davis’ so-called ‘‘old- 
line’’ ties. 

On the Democratic ticket, Gov. Pat 
Lucey, a close friend of Sen. Edward 
M. Kennedy (D) of Mass., handily 
won nomination for a second term. 
His near-certain re-election is ex- 
pected to lend Midwest strength to a 
Kennedy presidential bid for nomi- 
nation in 19876. 

The Wisconsin primary’s biggest 
surprise came in the attorney gen- 
eral’s race where former Attorney- 
General Bronson C. La Follette won 
on the basis of his famous name. 

In Minnesota the most important 
primary race was the eighth congres- 
slonal Democratic primary. James L. 
Oberstar bucked the Democratic 
Party leadership to defeat the en- 
dorsed candidate, Tony Perpich, by a 
2-to-1 margin. 

Also contributing to this story are: 
Correspondents Peter Stuart In Wash- 
ington, Geor Moneyhun in New 
York, Judith tig in Chicago, Leon 
W. Lindsay in Boston, 


*Source near Ford: ‘no more pardons’ 


intentions these days. And that, in point of fact, Mr. 


Continued from Page 1 


“But this story of massive pardons — and now all 
these GOP leaders reacting against them — the 
whole story is crazy. It is being played way out of 
hand. I tell you it simply won't happen." 

What then can be said of the authorized answer 
from the President Tuesday that he was studying 
other cases? These seem to be possible answers, 
although at this point no precise assessment is 


available: 


1. Perhaps it was a trial balloon — that the 
President wanted to see what kind of reaction he 
would get to raising the possibility of such pardons 


before doing anything. 


2. Perhaps it was “‘overplay," as Mr. Ford's 
friend is putting it. But the President should have 
known that even the slight utterance of words which 
would indicate possible massive pardons would 


trigger heavy play in the press. 


8. Therefore, perhaps this was an outcropping of 
presidential ineptitude in dealing with the press and 
the public. Perhaps this was 2 moment when a 
professional newsmen like Jerry terHorst would 
have told the President: ‘‘Be careful or you may 


start 2 barn fire."’ 


4. There remains the posstbility that the Presi- 
dent’s close friends are not really privy to his 


RENTALS 


: REAL ESTATE 


CONDOMINIUMS 
160 BEACON STREET 


venience of a condominium. From the| 


.| rate $250 per wk. For info. and Color 
grand foyer to a roof deck with a com Brochure. call Tim Fisher Realtors (813) 


Tanding river view. 160 offers avi 
conn Spacious, formal rooms 
fireplaces; designer a 
and baths; individual laundries; 
central air conditioning; free park 
and elevator. one bedroom τῆι tap a 


apy 
ment; (61 Ἢ, 268-0100 (Mass.). 


Smail house, pi 
LAND FOR SALE nuh 
c I. TO BALTIMORE 
Res. "Area on paved roads. $21,500. 
Suit. for 1 or 2 homes. Adjoin. new site 
for 181 Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Westminster, MD 21157. Write church} Charmi 
or call (801) 848-9484 or 876-2353, 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 
NAPLES, FLA.. LUXURY BEACH- 
eight disceming Bostonians the| front condominium. 2 bdrms., 2 baths, 


of a fine mansion, the con- oe eee γνόντα Fook, Color, TV. welcome evening ΔΙ 


Uberty St, Petaluma. alif, 782-4848. 
CLEANING SERVICE 


ns] MAJESTIC OCEAN VIEW. NEW θῇ, spatiale hy Oouble Kats, 211 


estam Ave. 762-7662 and 609 E. 
* [Washington 763-4444 Petaluma, Callt. 


ay baths. Includes clubhouse, 


HOMES WANTED 
WANTED TO ΡΟΝ ANGELES 


UGA. Write Box F-17, 
t, Boston, MA 02115. 


HOUSES TO LET 


BALBOA ISLAND, CALIF. 
ing 4 bdrm. So. Bay Front home. 
Patio. Garden. Pier. Yearly. (714) 673- 


exception, 


pardon. 


Ford is thinking seriously of pardoning the other 
Watergate-related defendants — and that he will 
persist, on his own, to move in this direction. 


Actually, the many questions being raised about 
both the Nixon pardon and the possibility of 
additional Watergate-related pardons raises an- 
other and, perhaps, bigger question: How is the 
President arriving at major decisions? 


There is growing evidence that Mr. Ford ts 
leaning heavily on his own ability to sift and weigh 
the factors and then — even if all or most of his 
closest friends and advisers are against him — 
make his decision based on his persona] judgment. 

AU of the President's inner circle of advisers, 
inside and outside the government (with the 
it seems, of Nixon holdover Gen. 
Alexander Haig) opposed the timing of the Nixon 


It also appears that, had these advisers been 
consulted, they would have expressed opposition to 
any additional Watergate-related pardons. 

Mr. Buchen has said that he was not consulted. It 


seems certain now that other major figures were 


LILY BONE 


BEAUTY SERVICE 


Beauty Shop — Hair Conditioning. | 
τὸ intments. 532 


not consulted on the President's decision to indicate 
he was “studying” such further pardons. 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING: «-. 


REST HOMES 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Room ἃ Board with care 514 00. 


8. 
aday Mary Peeples. (305) 261 of 
RUGS 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTEO—USED 
Courteous European will pay cash for 
Sarokns Kashans ἃ Antique Silks Or 
lany other hind you may have Please 

I collect (213) 874-2842 or write 
john Martin, 8168 Melrase Ave. Los 


FOR SALE MISCELLANEOUS fAngeWs.Ca'900¢5 ὃ 


SUIT OF BRITISH ARMOR, IN 
good condition restored and polished 
with sword. $3,500. Grandfather Clock, 
British, Brass dial 5050. Warming Pan. | Sales, 
Goppar $150. Some antique Silver. Box | North Vermont Tasers Los Angeles 
Boston, MA So1-2101 Antennas — Tape Record- 


eat. wath ewdenrnin E16, One Norway St, 


7611 or (213) 761-7196, 


____ LAND FOR SALE 
YORKVILLE, EAST 86TH ST., N.Y.C. 
Prince. only. $200,000. 
Free & clear. Owner occupies duplex. 


1976 & Jan. 1978. Clara E. M. Vitariua, 


part owner, licensa Real Estate Broker. | 2479 of (617) 295-7211. 


(212) AT 9-5362. Box W-3, 588 5th 


Ave., N.Y.C. 10036. ROOMS TO LET 
WEST BRONX, N 


16.8x100.8. propriate tonant. Sopt. 18 to Juno 15. 
ἢ. w/artiques, Mod. conv. Minutes 
Two commercial teases expiring May.|to Rte. 195. $200 + utils. (617) 748 | Highest cash 


FURNITURE WANTED 
ESTATES — ANTIQUES 


Fumiture, Oriental Augs. Appliances. 
pad. Mr. Shami 
Los bone naees. Calif. Phone (213) 


FURS 


EARTHWORMS; RAISE WORMS FOR 
us. 


TY, RADIO, STEREO 
LOS FELIZ TV, SINCE 1937 


‘Service TV, Stereo, Radio 1768 


WANTED 
MOBILE HOME (SPACE) 


1 am looking for a space in Santa Bar- 
bara of immediate vicinity tor my 3 
year ofd — like new — 1250 Lancer 
=~| Mobile Home, with detachable hitch. ΕἸ 
Patio Vilage has been sold and | must 
relocate. Please wnte Paul A Kann, 
ant B Calle Real. Santa Barbara, CA 
3110. 


ae Vaca N. 
fVetetot 1” feleY Walel ty 


| 
| 
| 


board provided as part of our family. 
Calt aay. 845-3209 or write to Box 
2127, Beaumont, California 92223, 


BRIDAL SALON HAS OPENINGS 
for two Bridal Consuttants, one to 
serve as Manager, with prestige stores 


_ + Several part-time positions will be filled during the course of this project. 
τ΄ Research Assistant: $9,000-$10.000/yr. (Full-time equivalent) 
A _ Curricutum Writer, B&ingwak $11,000-12,000/yc. (Full-lime Equivalent) 


1 Curriculum Field Evaluation Coordinator, Bilingual: $13,000-$14, 000/ yr. 
(Full-time equivalent) 


UTH T/BRAND NEW 
——SOUTH ATLANTIC __ Lovely front room in iaige apt. hOUS8 | ary Dent SeaceN Nit worn. _ HOLIDAY ACCOMODATIONS 


CONDMINIUMS p.m, (212) CY 8.5253. Classical Style. Pree erguneton BROAD HORIZONS, PA. 
INN@BROOK GOLF RESORT, TAR-|AVAILABLE, FURNISHED SLEEP- Francisca) το O88 | Eagles Mera Feat 
"1 Bon Springs, Fla. One bedroom fur-}ing study room. Private entrance to ( --------ς----ς--Ῥ ---ςς------- 
in South Texas. Driving required. |Nathrop, CO 81296, or SMARTT-IN-| nished apartment one yeer old. Choice bath, kitchen privileges. Doorman, ex- 
Please send resume to Box 15, care of | GELS rector. Mf Box 4006, Colo.| location. Owner sefling at last year’s cellant transportation. NYC. Eleg. East- 
‘The Christian Sclence Monitor, Sulte F- | Sprgs.. CO. price ica to recover investment. Currently|skie 80's. $40 per week impeccable 
20, 611 Ollve, St. Louis, MO 63101. price 25% nore because of four) refs. excel Fea C-7, 588 Fitth Av- 
a Es pr ee ταν ἀοσσις price increases. Immi occupa! 
HOUSEKEEPER SOUTH CENTRAL t= Εἴθ, One Norway St., Boston, mA 
ADVERTISING |Live-In. Three adults. Start September | WINSLOW, ARK. ENJOY THE UNIQUE} 921 HOMES TO SHARE 
30. Phone (312) 769-5752. (Flossmoor, | surroundings of this beaut. mod. Mt.|QCEAN FRONT GOLO-COAST PALM|ATTRACTIVE, WARM HOME TO 
p> top home. ivi) War Period, § acres! Beach, Fla, 1 br. with convertible den. | share (N. shore suburb Chicago) with 1 
2 fples., central ht. οἵ. 2 ba ‘no rec, of land jease. Pool,| OF 2 responsibie young persona, age 


NTS WANTED ganic garden, frult trees, greenhouse. Ὁ 15-28. Near excel. n HS. Be ἃ colleges, 
a a eee τ πρὶ Owner’ $32,500. Ato 88 Sores ‘bein Ree earn pitting green. ΑΒΘ ΠΙΘ | isin,’ Box X-10, Christian Science 
heavy δ equip. for our buyers, No buy-| broken Into 2 to 40 acre places. (501)/ Ν 71, | Monitor, 332 N. Michigan Ave.. 
᾿ Ooh a (408) a) sri gece or Blobel Ea i — aes 
τ΄ from Washington, Ὁ. Ἷ ᾿ ΘΕ wip. INVERRARY -- FT. LAUDERDALE, 
+ Your progress can be speeded by g Baenange. Γ᾿ ΘΟ Box 221: Monierty, Fig, 3 bdrm,, 2% bath, 2 sty. condo. ROOM AND BOARD 
Overioaks ige. garden ἃ lake. 7% |wiew IN CLEVELAND, YOU WILL 


ihe expansive experience of nurs- 
pian. re ot) ΕΝ 81 


ἘΣ ing ne very wall equipped facility 
DISTRIBUTORS NEEDED. 


oo. Satis LY" IN 4 Ua MILES ne 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


MUST SELL 
Fine furniture, rugs, queen size bed./GOING SOUTH? NEW LOVELY 
tape recorders and dictating rte Ramada Inn and Ramada Camp Inn on 
Call (617) 266-4112, Boston. ΜΙ meine route δ β mites. south οἱ 
ton, tl 
INSU! CE fashington, ‘or reservation 


hone toll-free (800) 228-2826 or write 
c, BURT JONES AGENCY, INSURANCE 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED 
lamada inn, Carmel Church, VA 
22546. 


RESERVE YOUR PLACE IN THE 
sun in the golf capital of tne worla 
home of tha Bob Hope and Dinah 
Shore Classics 13 golf courses in ὦ 
mila radius. Completely furnished 2 
insurance ἃ — Investments. bdem.. 2 bath condominium en Snadow 
Wasatch Ave., Los Angetes, CA 90066. | Mt. Golf Course, adjacent to pool area. 
Tal. (213) 388-9804. a pivale. Patios w ges Bee includes 
utilities except te! §1.100 per month 
DOROTHY A. A NESBITT wonas | {tin 2 mos } pus $200 security-clean- 
on business, bring! Δ student to the insurance Bonds | ing deposi dopos1 ! hole 
MIDWEST unlversity next Door or coming to the itary Public. 21 Western Ave..|Gantact Sunnis Mermod. WELCOME- 
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Goodpaster criticizes 
Soviet-bloc downgrading 


Ottawa 
The American heads of NATO's 

military forces strongly criticized what 
they saw as 8 tendency in member 
nations to downgrade the Soviet-bloc 
threat at the expense of Wester 
security. ᾿ 

Gen. Andrew Goodpaster, the North 


cael 


Gen. Andrew Goodpaster 


Atlantic Treaty Organization's supreme 
allied commander in Europe, warned of 
a “creeping coercion of Europe.” He 
said NATO countries must resist the 
temptation to “rationalize away the 
threat, give way to economic 
pressures, and cut back the support of 
military programs."* He spoke to the 
20th annual assembly of the Atlantic 
Treaty Association, which comprises 
nongovernmental organizations of the 
15 NATO countries and Malta. 


Chile readies freedom 


for political prisoners 
Santiago, Chile 

Chile's Chief of State, Gen. Augusto 
Pinochet, let forth Wednesday with a 
flurry & announcements obviously 
intendgd to lift the onus on his 
goverrgnent for the overthrow of 
Salvador Allende a year ago. 

In quick succession, he announced " 
the release of all political prisoners 
“with the sole exception of some 
exceptionally serious cases" and lifted 
the “state of internal war,” changing it 
to a "state of siege," which he said 
was a lesser internal-security measure. 

Between 2,000 and 6,000 persons 
remain imprisoned fotlowing last year's 
coup. 

In another announcement, a leading 
Chilean economic adviser said the 
government was planning to publish a 
new law soon to encourage foreign 
participation in oil and gas exploration. 


Oakland, Calif., police 
probe terrorist bombing 


Oakland, Calif. 

Oakland police are investigating what 
appears to be another bombing by the 
Weather Underground, a terrorist 
group that has claimed responsibility 
for more than 20 bombings, reports 
Monitor correspondent Fredric A. 
Moritz. 

A Tuesday night bomb blast caused 
“heavy damage” but apparently no 
injuries at the Oakland ottice of the 
Anaconda American Brass Company. 
Fifteen minutes earlier a caller who 
identitied himself as a Weather 
Underground spokesman phoned the 
San Francisco Chronicle to warn of the 
explosion and tell where a 


“communique” could be found. It said 
the bombing on the first anniversary of 
the overthrow of Chile's Marxist 
President Salvador Allende was done 
in “international solidarity with the 
Ghilean peopie.” 


Fresh tomatoes stand in 


for canceled briefing 
Washington 

Reporters who discovered that 
Wednesday morning's regular White 
House briefing had been canceled 
discovered at the same time the 
presence of a mysterious market 
basket of fresh tomatoes in the briefing 
room, writes Monitor correspondent 
Louise Sweeney. 

Speculation ran high on the political 
significance of the tomatoes, some 
sources suggesting that the briefing 
had been canceled in anticipation of 
possibile use of the tomatoes. other 
sources Suggesting that the tomatoes 
appeared after announcement of the 
briefing cancellation — on a day when 
newsmen had, as one reporter said. 
“1,500 questions.” 


Brandt book to end 


silence on resignation 
Bonn 

Willy Brandt is about to break his 
public silence on the behind-the-scene 
events that led to his resignation as 
chancellor. Many in Bonn are waiting 
eagerly. some uneasily, for the 
appearance of his forthcoming book, 
entitled “Beyond the Present,” 
scheduled to appear on Sept. 28. The 
subtitle, “An Interim Report,"' makes 
clear that the 525-page book Is not 
intended as Mr. Brandt's definitive 
memoir. Rather it deals primarily with 
West German internal politics — an 
area where Mr. Brandt, a former 
foreign minister, was often faulted 
during his chancellorship. 


Grand jury indicts 


Penn Central officials 
Washington 

A federal grand jury Wednesday 
charged two former officers of the 
bankrupt Penn Central Railroad with 
illegally diverting part of ἃ $10 million 
loan from a West German banking 
syndicate. 

The charges, handed down in 
Philadelphia, also named as 
defendants a West German financier 
and two other men. 

David Bevan, former chief financial 
officer of the railroad and William 
Gerstnecker, a former vice-president, 
were accused of funneling $4.2 million 
of the loan into a dummy Lichenstein 
corporation known as First Financial 
Trust, the grand jury charged. 


U.S., Mexican police 


rout drug smugglers 
Washington 
Mexican and U.S. authorities claimed 
to have smashed Wednesday a 
Mexican-based syndicate that had 
been smuggling into the U.S. massive 
amounts of amphetamine tablets that 
used to be easily obtained through 
legitimate channels in the United 
States. 
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Public disclosure seen 
of Rockefeller finances 
Washington 
A financial statement listing the 
assets, liabilities, and net worth of 
Nelson A. Rockefeller apparently will 
be made public before the end of the 
month. The Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee Wedn 
set Sept. 23 for the start of hearings on. 
Mr. Rockefeller's vice-presidential 
nomination. Chairman Howard W. 
Cannon (D) of Nevada said members of 
the committee feel public disclosure is 
the only way to deal with confiict-of- 
interest questions. 


5 stores charged with 
pocketing overpayments 
Washington 

The Federal Trade Commission 
charged Wednesday that five 
department-store chains have pocketed 
$2.8 million of the money customers 
overpay on charge accounts. 

The largest single amount involved 
was $1.1 million the commission 
contends went to Gimbels' over a five- 
year period. Others named in the 
action included some of the U.S.'s 
most exclusive department store 
names: Neiman-Marcus of Dallas: 
Bergdorf Goodman, Lerner Stores, 
Lord & Taylor, and Bonwit Teller of 
New York. 

The commission proposed that the 
companies required to pay back ail of 
the estimated $2.8 million accrued over 
the last five years and in the future to 
send customers a check for any 
overpayment of charge accounts after 
three months. 


we 


ἍΝ 3 
Toronto Globe and Mail 
Tang Wen-sheng (Nancy Tang) 


China shifts diplomats; 
women named to posts 
Tokyo 

China has sent at least 15 new 
ambassadors abroad since August in 
what diplomatic sources in Peking 
describe as a major reshuffle, the 
Kyodo news agency reported 
Wednesday from Peking. 

The Japanese news agency said 
eight of the ambassadors were 
assigned to African countries, three to 
Europe, two to Asia and two to the i 
Middle East. The agency aiso reported 
a reshuffle in the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry, with women prominent among 
those promoted. 

Mrs. Wang Hai-jung was promoted 
from assistant minister to vice minister, 
succeeding Fu Hao, the new 
ambassador to North Vietnam. Mrs. 
Tang Wen-sheng, American-born 
interpreter for Chairman Mao Tse-tung 


; and Premier Chou En-lai, was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


promoted to deputy director of the 
American and Oceanic Affairs ξ 
Department, Kyodo said, and Mrs. Chi 
7Tsung-hua and Mrs. Luo Hsu, two 
French interpreters, were appointed 
deputy directors of the West European 
and African departments. 


ΝῊ AP ae 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 


Arabs rattle sabers as 


Rabin seeks U.S. arms 
Washington 

Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
continued his efforts here to secure 
new top-quality weaponry from the 
United States as a cacophony of war- 
scare reports cropped up in the Arab 
press abroad. 

From Beirut, the Iraqi-backed 
newspaper Beirut reported that the 
Soviet Union has supplied Egypt with 
50 MIG-23 fighter-bombers, its most 
advanced operational warplane. A 
Gairo correspondent of the paper said 
official sources told him several 
Egyptian airports were closed for three 
hours Monday to receive the MIG-23's, 
and that “‘numerous Russian military 
transport pianes also landed other 
modern arms and equipment.” 

There was no comment from Cairo. 
and no other Arab papers carried the 
story. 

A Cairo-inspired report in Al-Nahar 
newspaper in Beirut claims Egypt and 
Israel nearly went back to war a few 
days ago, but were prevented by 
American diplomatic intervention. 

Western diplomats in Beirut, writes 
Joseph Fitchett, Moniter special 
correspondent, say the saber rattling is 
meant to influence Premier Rabin‘s 
consultations, and to emphasize Arab 
capacity for war, if necessary. 

Before Mr. Rabin's arrival in 
Washington, the Israeli press and 
government mounted a similar 
campaign, asserting it needed five 
times the aid provided by the United 
States in the past. 


Sirica refuses 


Watergate trial delay 
Washington 

U.S. District Judge John J. Sirica 
Wednesday refused a request from 
defendant H. R. Haldeman to delay 
further the Watergate cover-up trial 
scheduled to begin Sept. 30. 

At the request of the federal appeals 
court, Judge Sirica already had 
postponed the start of the trial three 
weeks, but Mr. Haldeman, the former _ 
White House chief of staff, argued that 
new publicity about the cover-up called 
for turther delay. 


“WITH ANALYSIS... 


FROM MONITOR CORRESPONDENTS - 


AROUND THE’ WORLD 


SIDELIGHTS 


— Humble and honest, Jimmy Connor of Collinsville, Il, says ” 
“yeah,” he tikes the bike he was presented tecently; “no,” he 
doesn:t feel tike-a cétebnty; and “yeah,"* hé is embarrassed by all 
the attention he is getting. Jimmy, a fifth-grader retumed home 
trom schoo! recently with a paper bag he'd found and poured 
$13,000 out onto the floor. Mrs. Connor called-police, who iater 
learned the Maney belonged to a Texas couple moving to Chi- 


cago. The bike was Jimmy's reward. 


— It was a case of no news being bad news last week, when an 
ambitious newspaper-recycling program got off to an in- 
auspicious beginning in Rutherford, N.J. Department of Public 
Works truck drivers were just following orders Wednesday on the 
first day of the new program, carting off bundles of old news- 
Papers placed on the curbside by city residents. Unfortunately, 
they also picked up bundles containing more than 1.000 copies 
of the Passaic Herald-News, left there for newsboys to distribute 


to home subscribers. 


— Please say it isn't so. Are universities going to have to train 
their own “plumbers’ groups” to make break-ins? A crowd of 
about 2,500 showed up at the University of Rochester gym one 
night recently, but could not get in. The front door was locked, 
and university employees said they couidn't find the key. They 
had come to hear a talk by Carl Bernstein, one of the two Wash- 
ington Post reporters who broke the Watergate story. Finally, 
someone found a bolt cutter to snip the chain that held the door 
shut. Mr. Bernstein began talking about hait an hour fate. 


— Incidentally, the man who discovered the Watergate break-in 
says he feels “let down" by President Ford's decision to pardon 
Richard Nixon. Fred Wills, the security guard at the Watergate 
complex at the time of the original burglary, said in Pittsburgh 
that “if President Ford is going to pardon Nixan, then he should 
also pardon ail the prisoners in our jails who. are maybe serving . . 
time for something as small as stealing bread or a car." 


— Bambi Lee’s hair is twined into two rubber-banded pigtails that 
stick out from the sides of her head like antennas. She does her 
hair up this way to keep it out of her eyes, because she is Cal- 
ifornia’s first woman commercial window cleaner and works on 
the high ones, 20 stories or more. Bambi, who use to wipe the 
squeegee on her jeans, when she was learning the trade from 
her father, makes $4.20 an hour now and looks forward to an 
eventual $6.80 rate. ‘They say it's a women's lib thing, being on 
this job, but they're wrong. | like it, and it has nothing to do with 


women's lib.” 


Implication of guilt 


“The fact that a man accepts a par- 
don means that the man believes it is 
necessary or useful to have it. A par- 
don is not useful unless there is a 
strong probability of guilt.” — Philip W. 
Buchen, White House counsel, who 
told newsmen he had advised Presi- 
dent Ford that the offer of a pardon to 
former President Nixon carried the im- 
plication of guilt. 


*U.S. winter oil outlook good, 


but ‘cushioning’ 


Continued from Page 1 


to increase by 15 percent this year 
over 1973, from 27,551 wells to 31,800 
wells, and continue to increase 
through 1976. Shortages of pipe and 
tubular steel have caused some cut- 
backs in planned activity. 

But these shortages are easing, 
while a short supply of oil rigs is 
“becoming an important constraint’’ 
in the short run, said H. A. True Jr., 
council] chairman. 

Capital requirements to meet the 
demand for expanded exploration and 
Grilling, the council noted, ‘‘will be of 
a magnitude unprecedented in the 
history of the industry.”’ 


Alternative considered 

In spite of stepped-up energy devel- 
opment which higher prices will en- 
courage, ‘‘the United States has no 
apparent alternative except to re- 
main heavily dependent upon foreign 
oil’* over the period of the next 10 to 15 
years, the council reported. 

However, the impact of another oil 
embargo can be reduced by taking 
certain positive actions. The council 
report recommended: 

Implementing national energy poli- 
cles encouraging energy self-suffi- 
ciency (including deregulation of nat- 
ural-gas prices to stimulate devel- 
opment, and balancing environmen- 
tal and energy goals), reassessing the 
Naval Elk Hills petroleum reserves 
for possible emergency use, devel- 
oping standby emergency measures 
to reduce consumption (including a 
mandatory rationing system), and 
creating a 500-million-barrel petro- 
leum security-storage system that 
would heip tide the country over in an 
emergency for 90 to 180 days. 

Conservation of oil supplies is an- 
other important factor in meeting 
shortages, the council emphasized. In 
the next four years the industrial 
Sector could average a 10 percent 


policy urged 


savings in energy usage, a report 
assessed. 

Yet the potential to conserve energy - 
in future emergencies will diminish 
as unnecessary usages are curtailed, 
making further cutbacks of a more 
critical nature. 

In another energy forum sponsored 
by the American Enterprise Institute, 
spokesmen for the federal agencies 
and the oi] industry generally con- 
curred that, barring another inter- 
ruption of oil imports, oil supplies this 
winter would be adequate and could 
make up any energy shortfall caused 
by coal strikes or expected curtail- 
ments in natural gas. 


Outlook assessed 

Although there may be a few spot 
shortages, in general, ‘‘fuel supplies 
for the winter would be suffictent,”” 
said George M. Lady of the Federal 
Energy Administration. 

Oil inventories are in much better 
shape than last year, and industrial 
conservation may exceed that of last 
winter, John Buckley, vice-president 
of Northeast Petroleum Industries, 
said. 

With stocks of residual and dis- 
tillate fuel ofl up 10 percent over last 
year, ‘“‘we may go into the driving 
season with near-record inventories 
of gasoline next year,"’ predicted 
Lawrence Goldstein of the Petroleum 
Industry Research Foundation 

Nonetheless, ‘‘the threat of oil being 
used as a weapon in international 
power politics is bigger than ever," 
warned Geoffrey H. Bye of the Asiatic 
Petroleum Corporation. 


Palatial pot unwelcome 


Guatemals City 

Police have removed several 

freshly planted marijuana plants 

from the gardens of Guatemala’s 
Presidential Palace. 


*U.S. labor leaders bid Ford: loosen monetary screws 


Continued from Page | 


passion. We will not permit the bur- 
den of necessary economic restraint 
to fall on those members of society 
least able to bear the costs." 


High rates scored 


It was less clear that Mr. Ford 
would heed the repeated urging by 
labor spokesmen that the government 
bring down record-high interest rates, 
which Murray W. Miller of the Team- 
sters Union termed ‘‘a prime cause of 
inflation, not a solution.” 

“‘Money,"" said Mr. Miller (or 
“Dusty,” as the President referred to 
him), “is a commodity, which must 
be bought and sold." 

A tight-money approach, stressed 
Lane Kirkland, secretary-treasurer 
of the AFL-CIO, ‘is completely in- 
appropriate.”” It ‘“‘enshrines usury, 
represses and stifles enterprise, cur- 
tails productivity, accelerates in- 
flation, and increases unemploy- 
ment."" 

The labor leaders, seated beneath 
crystal chandeliers in the East Room 
of the White House, repeated — 
though more forcefully — what many 
professional economists told the Pres- 
ident Sept. 5, in the first minisummit: 


“Time to loosen screws’ 

Recession, the economists con- 
cluded, was already upon the United 
States. It was time, therefore, to 
Joosen the screws on credit and bring 
down interest rates, so that depressed 
sectors of the economy — notably 
housing and the public utilities — 
could get fresh capital. 

Two of Mr. Ford's chief aides, 
Treasury Secretary William E. Simon 
and Alan Greenspan, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers (CEA}, 
later publicly opposed any easing of 
monetary policy. 

Both men regard tight money, 
which slows down economic activity, 
85 a prime weapon against inflation, 

Mescribed by Mr. Ford to the labor 


leaders as ‘‘the most critical national 
issue of the day." 

Apart from the general stress on the 
dangers of recession, labor leaders — 
each representing a separate con- 
stituency — sought to impress the, 
President with the plight of specific 
industries. ᾿ 


Jobless-rate disparity 


The jobless rate in the building 
trades, declared Martin J. Ward, 
president of the Plumbing and Pipe 


Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, was “ double the na- 
tional average" of 5.4 percent. 

It would be even higher, said Mr. 
Ward, if the construction, industry 
were not absorbing workers laid off 
by the housing slump. 

Several labor leaders urged the 
institution of some form of credit 
allocation, whereby housing and pub- 
lic utilities — the two depressed 
industries mentioned most often — 
could obtain working capital. Ὁ 


Two of the 12 preparatory summits 
scheduled by Mr. Ford, leading up to 
a two-day economic summit in Wash- 
ington Sept. 27-28, now have been 
held, and roughly the same message 
hasemergediromeach. - 


What besets the United States, a8 
Prof. Paul Samuelson af Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology declared 
last week, 15 “stagflation” — soaring 
inflation accompanied by economic 
slowdown. 


AEC calls mo 


By Reuter . 
Washington 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AEC) has confirmed that West- 
inghouse motors failed to meet con- 
tract specifications in seven nuclear- 
power plants, but said Westinghouse 
did not violate the agency’s safety 
requirements. ‘ 

The agency conducted an in- 
vestigation into the safety of the 
motors used in the safety systems of 
nuclear plants at the request of Sen. 
Mark O. Hatfield (R) of Oregon. 

The Senator said the agency sur- 
veyed 38 nuclear-power plants with 
388 Westinghouse motors in the 
safeguard systems and found seven 
motors that did not meet contract 
specifications. 

Senator Hatfield said the former 
senior design engineer at Wesat- 
inghouse, James Hibbard, contacted 
him after his efforts within the com- 
pany to get the design situation 
corrected had failed, 

Senator Hatfield accused West- 
inghouse of unethical conduct, say- 
ing: ‘At a time when the safety of 
nuclear-power plants is questioned by 
a large segment of the American 
public, the irresponsibility .of West- 
inghouse is a blow to the nuclear 
power industry and the utilities that 
rely on nuclear plants. 


“The designers of these plants can 
come up with systems and back-up 
systems that reduce the chance of an 
accident impacting on our environ- 
ment to just about zero if all com- 
ponents work according to specifica- 
tions. But they can’t design out the 
human-irresponsibility factor." 

An AEC official’ said that the 
agency would take steps to correct the 
motors. ᾿ 


tors substandard 


The AEC said that its own license 
conditions and safety requirements 
were not violated. But Donald Knuth. 
director of regulatory operations for 
the AEC, told Senator Hatfleld they 
viewed the incident as a serious 
matter. 

The nuclear-power plants with the 
faulty Westinghouse motors were said 
to be located in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Cal- 
tfornia, and Oregon. 


*Mozambique defiance 


Continued from Pagel — ‘ 
White dominance of Mozambique's 
economy will cease sconer or later 
under a Frelimo government. And 
white settlers know that the ideology 
endorsed by the guerrillas. since the 
beginning of the independence move- 
ment in 1968 is heavily Marxist. 
Peking’s influence on the Hberation 
movement has been substantial dur 
ing the 10-year war supported largely 
with Chinese wi ‘ ᾿ 
White-owned cotton plantations, tea 
estates, and sugar cane farms that 
seem to spread for miles in fertile 
agricultural zones of south and cen- 
tral Mozambique almost certainly 
will come under government control, 


to be reorganized either as coopera- 
tives or state farms. 

Mozambique's commercial sector, 
controlled by whites and Asians from 


“the Indian subcontinent, also will be 


opened to blacks as part of Frelimo 


ceived’ repeated promises that they 


will be weloome in Frrelimo-controlled 


beyond that. τὰς 
Frelimo’s apparxe! unwillingno 
to undertake serious discussions wi' 


the white dissidenta at this time 


_ leaves an uncertainty that could bring 


further disruptions soon. 


- Melvin 
A ΕΟ ἡ (eye {Ὁ 


On trying 
to love 
intellectuals 


Let us now praise famous in- 
telectuals. 

What's that? Not really, you say? 

Well, there is this reluctance of the 
heart to go all out for.the head — or the 
egghead, as the intellectual used to be 
called. 

Just say “intellectual,” and one sees 
black robes and mortar boards: with 
tassels — falling, of course, into those 
blinking eyes that seem designed for 
reading instead of looking at ocean 
whitecaps. Or sunlight streaming 
through the upper branches of trees. Or 


a family of quail crossing the road. Or ᾿ 


people. Above all, people. . 

Rather unforgivably, the intellectual 
appears to prefer his ideas about life to 
life itself. 

Nothing is lovably simple about the 
intelectual, including the word itself: 
polysyllabic, ruminative — chewing 
fe over. Making everything into a 
problem — especially the everfasci- 
nating problem of himeelf. 

* bh Ob 


Who else but an intellectual refuses 
to let anybody else define him? Others 
may just possibly understand what he 
says. Only he, it seems, is competent to 
understand what he is. 

Nowhere is an intellectual more 

. himself than when practicing scrutiny 
᾿ on his own kind. In ‘'The American 
2 Intellectual Elite’ (Little, Brown, 
$8.95) Charles Kadushin pokes and 
sniffs until a reader is ready to believe 
the maxim: Nobody can be as anti- 
intellectual as an intellectual By a 
system too complicated for anybody 
but an intellectual to follow, Dr. Kadu- 
shin has listed the 70 ‘‘most presti- 
gious" intellectuals in the United 
States — names like Norman Mailer, 
Mary McCarthy, Lionel Trilling, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, and Susan Sontag. 
Then the brave man has dared to ask: 
What do all these uncommon folk have 
in common? What is an American 


intellectual? 
eT At the risk of committing the in- 
tellectua]'s cardinal sin — sim- 


plification — let us extrapolate from 
the findings of ‘Dr. Kadushin and 
imagine a typical intellectual, I. M. 
Bright. 

I. M. Bright is not a young man. The " 
chances are good that he is a professor’ 
(40 percent of those on the Kadushin 

index are). If so, he is likely to be 
teaching at Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
or New York University (half of Dr. 

. Kadushin's teaching intellectuals do). 
Professor or not, he is probably an 
Easterner, More than three-quarters of 
those subclassified as ‘‘literary” in- 
tellectuals live within lunching dis- 
tance of New York. 


+ ,« ‘ 


For a man who deals in the affairs of 
--- the mind, Bright is doing very nicely, 
thank you. Median income as of 1970: 
Ω about $35,000. As befits a success, I. M. 
᾿ is ‘‘accustomed to being taken se- 
riously."" In fact, he may receive “‘a 
good deal of homage’’ — even rate as 8. 
“‘celebrity."’ Yet he is not a particu- 
larly content man. He is prone to 
believe, for instance, that a European 
intellectual commands more influence 
than he does. 

Why does nobody listen? 

On the other hand, he suspects that 
he couldn't retain his intellectual objec- 
tivity — to say nothing of his moral 
purity — if he had very much to do with 
“men in power.’’ He would probably 
agree with Dr. Kadushin’s working 
definition of intellectuals: ‘experts in 
values who communicate their ideas to 
others.” He likes to speak of his 
“indirect influence.” 

More “indirect” than ‘‘influence,” 
Dr. Kadushin decides. Bright played 
follower rather than leader, he sug- 
gests, on the two major issues of the 
‘60's: civil rights and Vietnam. He was, 
in the damaging Kadushin phrase, a 
“middle switcher’ — ‘neither the first 
to leap nor the last to join.” η 

In fact, Bright’s ‘‘values” and 
"ideas" are surprisingly close to those 
of other Americans, including his ten- 
dency to distrust ‘‘youth."’ His talent is 
for ‘‘the resolution of past issues rather 
than current ones.” 

What then is 1. M. Bright's forte? 
Like most elitists, he is brilliant at 

7 Playing gatekeeper to his own preserve 
mt ~ at keeping the Wrong Sort out. His 
ed supreme terror is that he himself will 

be judged unworthy by his peers. 

Poor Bright! If we can’t praise him, 
can't we at least sympathize with him? 
Obviously he wants to be loved. And 
Maybe he would be more lovable if he 
could just get rid of that name. Some 
foundation ought to sponsor the search 
for a replacement term for ‘‘in- 
tellectual.’’ Only please don’t let any 
intellectuals apply. We all know how 
they are with words, don't we? 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 
the Monitor's columnist-at-large. 


CIA 


more cloak, less dagger 


From red wigs at the Elisberg psy- 
chiatrist break-in to bumbling armies in 
Laos, the CIA has been getting a bad 
press lately. Here a longtime capital 
newsman and seasoned observer of the 
intelligence and ‘dirty tricks’ agency 
comments on how the spy agency could 
be overhauled. 


By Benjamin Welles 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The spies may not 81} be in from the cold — but 
the canaries are starting to sing. 

The trickle of critical ‘‘exposes’” about the 

Central Intelligence Agency by ex-employees or 

associates is becoming ἃ flood. Hach book seems to 


generate another, as America’s spies go public for | 
_ the good of their souls, their pocketbooks, or both. 


In recent years — apart from Wise and Ross's 
“The Invisible Empire,"" an excellent journalistic 
work — there have appeared Patrick MacGarvey's 
“CIA: The Myth and the Madness,'' J. Fletcher 
Prouty’s ‘The Secret Team,” and Alfred McCoy's 
“The. Politics of Heroin in Southeast Asia." 

Just out is “The CLA and the Cult of Intelligence” 
by Victor Marchetti and John D. Marks, the most 
authoritative to date. Now looming over the horizon 
is still another expose; this one planned by Philip 
B. F. Agee, who spent many years under-cover in 
Latin America until in 1969 he quit the CIA, 
apparently much disillusioned, to retire to En- 
gland. His British publishers, Penguin, are said to 
have been asked to cut several passages by British 
intelligence — working, presumably, at the behest 
of their American counterparts. 

“This publicity is umprecedented,’’ said an 
intelligence specialist here. ‘‘The CLA seems unable 
to hold cover on anything these days. It must really 
be bothering them.’’ 

So it appears. Six months ago the new CIA 
director William F. Colby, a trim ex-Princetonian 
with a quarter-century experience in clandestine 
operations, sent up for White House approvai draft 
amendments to the 1947 National Security Act 
(which created the CIA). If passed by Congress — 
which now seems increasingly unltkely in today's 
reaction to Watergate — the legislation would 
impose 10-year jail terms and $10,000 fines on 
anyone violating what the CLA calls ‘‘secrecy." 


Exposes preferred to denials 


Under Mr. Colby’s proposals all book, magazine, 
newspaper, radio, and television exposure of the 
CIA or its sister intelligence agencies could be 
blocked or litigated to death. That is, all but what 


. the CIA wants put out, such as pictures of Director 


and Mrs. Colby on the recent cover of a nationally 
syndicated Sunday supplement. 

In an article inside, Mr. Colby explained how he 
was refurbishing the CIA’s image, especially by 
cutting back on “dirty tricks’’ overseas. Indepen- 
dent and authoritative reports suggest that if dirty 
tricks abroad are , the CLA itself is not. 


_ At this moment it is expanding tts overseas 


operations, especially in politically wobbly Portu- 
gal and Spain, and currently pressing the State 
Department for more ‘‘cover slots’ (embassy jobs 
that provide a legitimate diplomatic cover for CLA 
agents). 

The Agency's bid for censorship power came to 
light in June, when the agency unsuccessfully 
sought court orders that would virtually have 
gutted the Marchetti-Marks book prior to publica- 
tion. The U.8. Cireuit Court of Appeals in Rich- 
mond, Va., threw out all but a handful of CLA- 
demanded deletions and let the book be published 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Ine. But the CIA's struggie to 
control everything written about it contimies. 

The struggle points up increasing skepticism in 
Washington over official declarations of what is 
legitimate “national security’ — as distinct from 
what is merely convenient secrecy to cover up 
government blundering or illegality. 

In this climate of skepticism, especially among 
young Americans, the nation seems avid for 
exposes of the CIA and of other government 
intelligence agencies: Defense Department in- 
telligence, the code-cracking National Security 
Agency, the spy satellite National Reconnaissance 
Office. Wary of what their leaders tell them, many 


. Americans seem to be finding the confessions of the 


spy masters credible and far more interesting than 
official denials. 

What has gone wrong? Two of the many potential 
criticisms of the CIA come principally to mind. 
First, the agency has undoubtedly been damaged 
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by revelations in the Watergate hearings of its 
Plant obedience to White House orders of question- 
able legality and morality. Second, there is mount- 
ing concern about the CIA's size, cost, and 
contribution to the nation's higher interest. 

It is not without significance that the ultra- 
suspicious Nixon administration placed under 
former CIA director Richard M. Helms two 
successive deputies — Gen. Robert Cushman, 


’ 'U.S.M.C., and Lt. Gen. Vernon Walters, U.S. Army 


— each of whom had been personally attached to 
Mr. Nixon when he was Vice-President. Their 
political loyalty to Mr. Nixon was unquestioned. 

It was General Cushman who, on John Bhritch- 
man's telephoned instruction in 1971, made avail- 
able to E. Howard Hunt the false wigs and other spy 
claptrap used for the burglary of Dr. Daniel 
Elisberg’s psychiatrist’s office. It was Mr. Helms, 
himself, who ordered CIA tapes and memoranda 
destroyed one week after receiving a request from 
Senate majority leader Mike Mansfield (D) of 
Montana in January, 1973, that all ‘evidentiary 


-Materials” of possible usefulness to the Watergate 


investigation be preserved. : 

“The nation must to a degree take it on faith," 
Mr. Helms told the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in 1971 ‘that we, too, are honorable men 
devoted to her service.” 

Sen. Howard H. Baker (R) of Tennessee, deputy 
chairman of the Senate’ Watergate Committee, 
raised, in 8 43-page report recently issued, many 
disturbing questions indicating CLA involvement in 
a wide range of domestic skullduggery — in flat 
violation of Congress's intent in 1947 when it 
created the CIA for overseas spying and strong- 
arm activities and specifically barred it from such 
actions inside the U.S. 

Over the years successive presidents seem to 
have flouted Congress’s ban and have begun using 
the CIA for domestic political purposes through a 
series of top-secret (even from Congress) National 
Security Council Intelligence directives. Only the 
President and a handful of top aides, including the 
Director of Central Intelligence, ever see these. 

Defense lawyers for Bernard Barker and Eu- 
genio Martinez, two of the ClA-subsidized ‘'bur- 
glars’ caught and sentenced in the Watergate 
affair and subsequently charged also with having 
participated in the Ellsberg break-in, have de- 
manded CIA files. They claim that these will show 
“compelling parallels'' between the Watergate, 
Elisberg, and ‘“‘previous" operations. 

This reference to ‘‘previous'’ actions suggest to 
CIA-watchers here the curious break-ins, still 
officially ‘‘unresolved'"’ by the FBI or any other 
U.S. law enforcement agency, at Chilean diplo- 
matic premises in Washington and New York in 
1971 and 1972. At that time the Nixon administration 
was at serious odds with the then leftist Chilean 
government headed by Salvador Allende Gossens. 

More important than the CIA's unquestioning 
obedience to questionable White House directives 
on Watergate, however, is the larger question: How 
well is the CIA serving the true national interest? 
The U.S. unquestionably needs swift intelligence. 
Does it get it from the CLA? 

Marchetti and Marks, in their book, make a 
strong case for reorganizing the agency. With its 
$750 million annual budget and its 16,000 employees 
itis supposed to, but cannot possibly ride herd on all 
the other intelligence agencies in the federal 
government. 

The CIA director, with sub-cabinet rank and that 
$760 million budget, cannot and does not control the 
intelligence operations of the Defense Department, 
whose Secretary has full cabinet rank and an 
annual budget exceeding $80 billion. As one recent 
Defense Secretary told this writer, “If Helms had 
ever come to my office and told me how to spend 
my intelligence funds I'd have told him to get. . . 
out of here!"” 

Presidential directives and Mr. Colby’s asser- 
tions notwithstanding, the CIA spends about 12 
cents of the annual U.S. intelligence dollar ($750 
million out of $6 billion). So long as the Pentagon 
controls the spending of 80 percent ($4 billion out of 
the total $6 billion) it will rule the roost. Power in 
Washington means control of ‘resources — and 
compared with the Pentagon's the CLA’s are 
limited. 

The ΟἿΑ at the start had a real function. In 1948, 
at the beginning of the Cold War, President Truman 
needed a ‘'strong arm" group to spy on and counter 
Soviet machinations in war-shattered Western 
Europe, Greece, Iran, Korea, and elsewhere. He 
selected a former OSS man, Frank G. Wisner, and 
told him to create such ἃ group and to report 
directly and solely to Secretary of State Marshall 
and Defense Secretary Forrestal. 

Mr. Wisner's team, code-named the OPC (Office 
of Policy Coordination), unquestionably helped the 
visible NATO forces biock Soviet ambitions in 


Second section 


Western Europe through a combination of brains, 
brawn, and enormous secret slush funds. 

During the Korean war, however, Mr. Wisner's 
clandestine operators were merged with the fast- 
expanding CLA, and, ever since Allen Dulles 
became ΟἿΑ chief in 1952, the mystique of ‘‘covert"’ 
action has dominated the agency. Successive 
directors — Dulles, McCone, Helms, now Colby — 
have tended to favor the agency's clandestine 
action role rather than that originally foreseen by 
Congress, namely that of objective intelligence 
evaluation. 

Even today two-thirds of its employees (about 
10,000) and half its budget (about $375 million) 
belong to the clandestine side of the house. 

And what are the ‘‘operators" doing? In the 1960's 
they ran secret air forces in the Congo, a secret 
army of 80,000 anti-Communist guerrillas in Laos, 
otherwise took the field with questionable efficacy 
in Cambodia and Vietnam. But now, with the U.S. 
leaving Indo-China, what is their function? “Buy- 
ing" Third World politicians? Subsidizing news- 
papers and trade unions in Latin America, Africa 
and Asia? If so, under what rules and what 
watchdog? 

The U.S. needs intelligence on troop deployments 
and missile developments in the U.S.S.R. and 
China, its only potential military rivals. But spy 
satellites and electronic interception already pro- 
vide 98 percent of such information. Human agents 
are supposed to discern an enemy's intentions as 
distinct from his capabilities. 

But since the Russtans detected Col. Oleg 
Penkovaky spying for the British and the Amer- 
jeans and shot him in 1962, intelligence experts 
concede that the CLA has derived virtually nothing 
of national importance from spies in the Commu- 
nist world, What it gets principally is information 
passed on by Communist-bloc politicians, much of 
which is gossip and hearsay. 

Bureaucratic momentum carries the CLA along. 
senior senators and congressmen who have the 
power to impose reforms have neither the time to 
probe nor the inclination. There are no votes or 
campaign contributions here; it is easier to look the 
other way. 

“Control” over the CLA, which the agency touts 
endlessly in self-justification, [5 a fiction. The CLA 
is the President's secret arm, and no President 
inheriting such awesome power is likely to give it 
up. 


Watchdog panel recommended 


Only he and his intimate aides can find out what it 
is doing, and so long as the CLA follows their orders 
— rightly or wrongly — the nation and Congress 
will remain essentially in the dark. 

The PFIAB (President's Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board), a watchdog panel of 12 or more 
distinguished citizens, spends two days a month tn 
Washington purportedly examining CIA and other 
intelligence agency functions; far too little to know 
the facts. The OMB (Office of Management and 
Budget) reviews the CIA’s secret yearly budget, 
but OMB is the President's instrument. 

True “control’’ over the CLA could nonetheless be 
assured by creating an independent pane! of, say, 6 
to 12 retired judges plus academics, industrialists, 
scientists, and such consumers of intelligence 
material as ambassadors, generals and admirals, 
preferably recently retired, too. The key word here 
would be “independent.” 

Such men, free from bureaucratic loyalties and 
from all ambition but service to their country, could 
hew through agency propaganda to the sinew of 
national usefulness. It could be done, if any current 
or future president wanted it done. 

In six months to a year such a group would know 
what to recommend: scrapping or keeping various 
functions. Certainly the CIA's intelligence eval- 
uation function is vital. So is counterespionage, a 
highly subile technique — which the FBI performs 
at home — but which CLA experts perform abroad 
in close Haison with friendly intelligence services. 

A case might be made for continuing and 
expanding CIA research and development — 
especially to help monitor SALT or other dis- 
armament agreements on which world peace may 
largely depend if the ‘balance of terror” is slowly 
dismantled. 

But whet seems long overdue fs a ruthless 
pruning of thé clandestine services now in their 26th 
year: overstaffed, overfunded, and increasingly 
out of tune with America’s mood. 

Only the President of the U.S., in the last resort, 
can remold the CIA. He can abuse it, as Mr. Nixon 
did in the Watergate and Elisberg cases, or he can 
use it as Congress intended and as the national 
interest demands: a supreme tribunal sifting 
through the oceans of intelligence that lap the 
shores of the U.S. daily and then passing the 
conclusions to the decisionmakers. 
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natural to Karen Green. : 


Outdoorswoman parlayed campsite chores . 


into magazine writing, . cookbook: 


: portanity to test her recipes both in 

2 ‘the field and at home. Her cookbook - 
The Christian Science Monitor  ~ shows the results of some of this . 

a creative cooking, with hala dozen or 

When Karen Green first learned to” . more recipes each for duck, goose, . 
cook during college days, she started. ” pheasant, trout, and many other kinds : 
right in making complicated dishes,“ "of fishandgame. . : 
hak bas Ὡς conser is used with ἂν 


ΟΣ 
y- specified. Stuffings, sauces and dips ᾿- 
ἃ 45 well as directions for ae - 


turned out to be chief cook and pot- 
washer, she wrote about her ex- 
periences, started a professional : 
magazine column, and produced a 
book on figh and game cooking. oa 
“My husband is an artist, but he’s 


are very aware of ecological balances : ® clally now that we have a baby.” 
and we eat everything we catch. : Karen's’ cookbook includes every- 
“αὶ σα freezer it 80 well-stocksd _ thing fram the basios to the subtetion, 
we seldom buy much food _ with step-by-step instructions of good 
dairy products and basic staples. Of ~ same cookery including cleaning and 
course we sometimes have lots of the _ freezing methods, carving, poaching, - 
same kind of food, such as last year - “and how to handle gamey flavora. : 
when Bill got an elk. That gives me" Accurate diagrams and whimsical ng 
Pow. ot practice, testing out new : . sketches by William Green add to the © 4 package τ oz.) ‘scalloped Ῥο- wiper "ἡ and 
.- accurate information of the book, - Seaacn tanide and out with t 
.3.which is a good beginner's guide. It is 
τ, Called How To Cook His Goose and is 
. aie As cooking editor for Western Out- ‘co-authored with Karen’s mother, 
Hobo stew doors magazine, Karen has plenty of * Paes aes nee Pree 96). 


Plenty of opportunity 


Gerber prepares Toddler Meals 
forthe most important person 
inthe world. your baby 


ΠῚ 
ἔ to prepare trail foods at home for 8. 
fc fraction of the cost of custom camping |.” 
supplies. : 

᾿ If you are one of the growing school 
of tent-and-minimum gear campers 
you might like her recipe for a one- . 
dish meal that’s a far cry from the 


Wi.2 Prepare Toddler Meals for youngsters who are 
Starting ro outgrow baby food, but can’t always ear_ 

as you do. A convenient Toddler Meal, served with milk 

and fruit or dessert, offers your baby a complete, 

nutritious meal while he learns to feed himself. 

Toddler Meals . . . made specially for babies who 


aren't quite babies ‘anymore. 


‘Babies ane oun business... 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 49412 


COLE'S — 


Butter-flavored 
GARLIC BREAD 


In the freezer at your favorite supermarket 
COLE'S BAKERY — MUSKEGON, Mi 49441 
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‘canned beans menu that o once charac- 


ne By astaft writer of 
The Christian Science ‘Monitor 


A cook does not need to be stuck in 
the hot kitchen all summer ‘ong, even . 
if this particular cook likes to serve 
homemade bread or hot rolls with 2 
every dinner. 


For a starter, you might try Frank βποι Ὁ μὴ κάναν Αὲ ζετο pane tat ie 
and Cheese Roll-ups, which are frank- = ee ee ie δὲ eee ᾿ 


The Quaiity leader 


NOW THERE ARE... 
_TWwOo 


CONVENIENT Sownown 


STAR MARKETS 


FOR YOUR age - 


PLEASURE 


ὁ PRUDENTIAL - 
800 Boyiston: st. 


FENWAY. - 


33 Kilmamock 8 δι᾿ 
a meat st & Park kage 


-STAR... 
THE a 


FIRST ADVERTISERS 


δ ΤΟΣ eat uni ot and May 


ἜΣ εθένεναες. = 


᾿ bie ni th. dough aaa 8 
a or more above the top. 


and voila—a 
perfect jelly roll 


You don't need to be an expert 
ΕΒ baker to make a jelly roll, if you 
follow this foolproof formula using 
water glasses for the measuring. 
All-you need are three glasses ali 
im the same size, the ingredients, and an 
accurate eye. The eggs, flour, and 
sugar are each placed in separate 
glasses at equal levels. ὃ 
Then you mix, beat and bake—and, 
voila. — ἃ perfect jelly roll. The 
sponge cake will be light and airy as 
well as easy to roll up. And to make a 
larger roll you simply adjust the 
formula — change the number of eggs 
and add enough flour and sugar to the 
glasses to equal the Jevel of the eggs. 
Fresh plum jelly is the most likely 
candidate for your jelly roll filling. 
‘The plums’ wonderful tart and sweet 
taste, together with their great ability 


᾿ς combine with other flavors add just 


the right zip. But don’t settle for store- 
bought plum jelly. Fresh plums are 
delicious and plentiful right now and 
can be quickly made into sprightly 
jellies. Just be sure to plan on making 
enough extra plum jelly to store away 
for the winter season. 

There are some 20 major plum 


+ Seg Varieties available during the sum- 


mer. The best kinds for jelly as well 
as jams and plum butters are Queen 
Ann, Santa Rosa, and Casselman. 
Look for ripe plums (the ones that are 
soft at the tip when lightly pressed) 
and be sure to refrigerate them. If not 
ripe, a day or two at room tempera- 
ture will do the trick, but watch 
carefully, fresh plums ripen quickly, 


Plum Jelly Roll 
3 drinking glasses, all the same size 


$poon sifted flour into second giass, to 
‘each same level as eggs. Repeat for 
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beat eggs with salt, cream of tartar, 


“and vanilla until thick. Add sugar 


gradually, beating at least 4 minutes. 
Add flour in three portions, folding 
quickly and thoroughly. Spread batter 
in waxed paper-lined jelly roll pan 
(1110. x, 15in.). Bake in 375 degree F. 
oven 15.minutes. Invert immediately 
on towel sprinkled with powdered 
sugar. Peel off waxed paper. Roll up. 
Let cool:to room temperature. Unroli 
and spread with Spiced Pium Jelly, 
softened with fork. Roll again. Cut in 1 
inch slices, for serving. Makes 8 to 10 
servings: ᾿ 
Note: Jelly roll formula can be 
adjusted in size, simply by changing 
number of eggs, thus: 
2todeges 
Same amount of flour and sugar 
38. teaspoon each salt and cream of 
tartar, for each egg used 
Ἰώ teaspoon flavoring, for each egg 
used 
. Beat eggs with sugar at least 1 
minute per egg. . 


Spiced Plum Jelly 
4 pounds fresh red plums 
1 cup water 
4 whole cloves 
2 cinnamon sticks 
6%4 cups sugar 
14 bottle (6 ounces) liquid pectin 
Wash plums; place in large kettle 
with water, cloves and cinnamon 
sticks. Bring to a boil, reduce heat 
and simmer, covered, until plums are 
cooked and -pulp separated from the 
pits — about 10 minutes. Spread four 
layers of moistened cheesecloth in 
colander and secure with string. Pour 
fruit and liquid into cheesecloth and 
allow fruit juices to drop through. 
Measure juice; if more than four 
cups, return to kettle and boil rapidly 
until reduced to that amount. Add 
sugar; mix well. Place over high heat 
and bring to a boil, stirring con- 
stantly. At once stir in liquid pectin. 
Then bring to a full rolling boil and 
boil hard one minute, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat; skim off 
foam with. metal spoon and pour 
quickly into sterilized jars. Seal. 
Makes about 6 half-pints. 


washable knits 
8ηα 
permanent 
press 


Faultless pre-wash works in hot or warm water, 
with all detergents. bleaches and softeners. Specifically 
designed to use On permanent press and washable 
knits. Effective on al! washable colorfast fabrics. 

If you don't 566 Faultless pre-wash in your store, 

sk the manager to order it for you. Then send us the 
store's name and address so we can help. you get 
Faultless pre-wash. 


Just spray. Then wash. Stain’s gone. 


Faultless Starch Company 


Dept. CSM 


Kansas City, Missouri 64101 


The magic wood 


By Allan Duffer 


I believe I have told already how 
Stuert Murray made and mailed to 
me ἃ magic Number-7 Wood. 

‘He had heard that I sometimes 
hanker after an all-wood set of clubs. I 
would just love to enter a send trap 
with my Wedgewood. 

Now Mr. Murray ts a follower of the 
great Ernest Jones, who invented the 
formula, "Swing the clubhead."' Also 
several aphorisms, like ‘‘You can not 
make the clubhead move faster than 
you can swing it." 

But while I would never dispute the 
central importance of “swing” — I 
mean, who would.cali it a “golf 
swing’ if it wasn’t one? — I have in 
the past had some reservations about 
whether ‘‘swing’’ is everything and 
therefore sufficient unto itself. And 
unto the aspiring golfer. ‘ 

To be frank, after six or seven years 
at the game I came to the conclusion 
that there is, or could be, more to it. 
Or that some techniques for swinging 
are more effective than others. 

Well, let me tell you what Swing- 
the-Clubhead Murray has done. He 
has made me a magic club that can 
only be swung. You can not — and by 
that I mean I can not — use it 
effectively in any other way. You 
have to set it swinging and then, 
raetaphorically, stand clear. 

1 can only say that this contradicts 
one of Ernest Jones' own dicta. For he 
imsisted you should: not let the club 
swing; you must make it swing. 

‘This does not go for my T-wood. You 
can’t make it swing. You can only 
give it its instructions and set it 
swinging and, asI said, stand clear. 

. Ifyou ask me, Mr. Murray has done 
it on purpose. (I may say he has 
written on the side of it, ‘Keep 
swinging.’ That’s a clue to his cun- 
ning, don't you think?). 

* The first time I used this club I did 
not try to make it do anything. of 
course. I just let it swing. It nearly got 
itself a hole-in-one on the most diffi- 
cult, or at least most annoying, short 
hole on my course. {Some 155 yards 
steeply uphill to a cup-and-saucer 
green). 

However later on I began to use it 
my own way. This caused it to pull 
almost every shot. 

I did everything a man could do. I 
opened my stance. I closed 
my eyes. I spoke severely 
to it. All to no avail. This 
club is as stubborn as 8, 
mule. 

For. some time it would 
help me only if I allowed 
for the leftward pull of the 
shot by aiming well right. 
Even then it sometimes 
put me in my place, or 
somebody else's place 
such as their garden, by 
sending a shot where I 
aimed it. 

Sol capitulated. I said to 
this club, ‘Okay then. You 
win. Swing for 8111 care.” 

Immediately it began to 
play as if Gary Player was 
in charge of it. 


A Thursday column 


Stengel: Brock 


one of four best 
By the Associated Press 


Glendale, Calif. 

Casey Stengel, who first 
played the game more 
than 60 years ago, says Lou 
Brock is one of the four 
best baserunners ever to 
play baseball. 

Brock set a major league 
single season stolen base 
record of 106 with two 
thefts for the St. Louis 
Cardinals recently, break- 
ing Maury Wills’ 1962 mark 
of 104. 

Brock aiso eclipsed the 
National League career 
record of 788 set in the 
1920s by Max Carey, a 
base-stealing teammate of 
Stengel’s with Pittsburgh. 


Top four 

Stengel’s top four has 
Brock, Wills, Carey and Ty 
Cobb. 

“That’s the best four 1 
ever saw,” he said from 
his home here after Brock 
established the new mark. 

“Max Carey, he was 
amazing, I played with 
him at Pittsburgh. Ty 
Cobb, he was wonderful. I 
Played against him. Maury 
Wills, outstandmg, and 
Brock, he amazing.” 

Asked if he had seen a lot 
of changes in baserunning 
in the years since he first 
entered the majors in 1912, 
Stengel replied, ‘‘They had 
plenty of trouble trying to 


now they have plenty of 
trouble trying to steal.” 

Something else has re- 
mained the sdme, Stengel 
added. 


the bases.” 


steal back then and right - 


“Tt's still 90 feet between 
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Rams buy a diamond 
‘without the usual 


flash and sparkle 


By Cliff Gewecke 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Los Ange! les 
For a Heisman Trophy winner, 


- John Cappelletti carries his profile at 
. balf-mast. An imitation diamond has 


more flash and sparkle. 

But the Los Angeles Rams are 
convinced they have the real McCoy 
in the 217-pound rookie running back 
from Penn State. 

Cappy got a head start on the 
veterans when they reported to train- 
‘Ing camp late because of the National 
Football League players’ strike. 

“The coaches had the time to pay 
more attention to me, working on the 
basics," he said. ‘I’ve had to get ina 
lot of learning all at once — particu- 
larly on my blocking.” 


Strong, fast, durable 


John was a quarterback in high 
school and then a defensive back until 
his final two seasons in college, when 


-coach Joe Paterno moved him to 


running back. He rushed for 2,639 
yards and 29 touchdowns. 
“Cappelletti is the best player I've 
been around,"" Paterno said. ‘‘He’s 
strong, fast, durable, and a great 
leader. He is also considerate and 
sensitive. He knows no selfishness.” 
Cappy won't be called upon to carry 
the ball 41 times with the Rams, as he 
did one game at Penn State. His 
‘reputation is as a ‘power runner.” 


| But he has surprised a lot of observers 


with his quickness. 
“He's the type of back who can help 


.you two ways," said Ram general 


manager Don Klosterman. ‘‘He has 
speed to go outside, but at the same 
time the strength to get yards inside."’ 


Ram owner Carroll Rosenbloom. 


said the club drafted Cappeletti in the 
first round ‘‘because he was the best 
athlete available. We rated him the 
fifth best player in the United States. 

The Philadelphia Bell of the new 
World Football League reportedly 
offered Cappy a $500,000 three-year 
contract. One story said that when the 
money was not deposited in the bank 
John and his agent Jerry Kapstein 
went quickly to the Rams. 


Ram runners led conference 

“I wanted to play in an established 
league and I couldn't be sure the WFL 
would even get started,’’ Cappelletti 
said. ‘Also, I didn’t want the pressure 
of having to break in to the pros doing 
big things immediately. Los Angeles 
already has proven running backs." 

The Rams’ excellent array of run- 
ners, which led the National Confer- 
ence with 208.9 yards per game on the 
ground in 1973, includes Jim Ber- 
telsen, Larry McCutcheon, Tony 
Baker, Les Josephson, Rob Scribner, 
and Cullen Bryant. 


Change of pace 
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sporls 


\Cappelletti back in classroom 


UPI photo 


Heisman winner on the move 


Even with veteran talent lining the 
bench, Knox is sure to give his prize 
rookie adequate playing time. If he 
isn't flashy, Cappelletti is poised and 
a hard worker who learns quickly. He 
started in the first two exhibition 
games when the veterans were on 
strike, gaining 100 yards against 
Dallas. 


Not wanting to endanger the salary 
structure of the club or cause any 
hard feelings, the Rams reportedly 
have given Cappelletti a reasonable, 
but not extravagant salary for a first- 
round draft pick. 


String of Heisman winners 

The best estimate is that Cappy 
received a $50,000 bonus and a $50,000 
salary for four seasons — but not a no- 
cut guarantee. 


Cappelletti is the sixth Heisman 
Trophy winner drafted by the Rams. 


Les Horvath, Bruce Smith, Tom Har- 
mon, Glenn Davis, and Terry Baker 
— all former Heisman winners — 
Played for Los Angeles. but without 
much distinction. 

The Penn State grad is well aware 
that winning college football's most 
coveted trophy is no guarantee at the 
professional level. 

“I don't think about the Heisman 
Trophy now, although when I'm older 
1'm sure I will," he said. "1 just know 
it isn't going to help me make good as 
apro.”" 

Cappelletti drives a new Monte 
Carlo given him at a testimonial 
dinner. But otherwise he’s more the 
jeans and hamburger type. 

“Some people are spoiled by 
money," he has said. "ΠΕ tendency 
is not to work as hard once you get it. 
It’s not the best thing to let money 
choose your life style or affect your 
personality." 


Bill Virdon—Yankee problem solver 


By Phil Elderkin 


Piloting the New York Yankees 
this season was supposed to be 
something like trying to invent a 
windup light bulb. 

That's why we're taking a few 
minutes right now to introduce 
you to Thomas Edison William 
Virdon, who just may be base- 
ball’s Manager of the Year. 

It is practically impossible to 
Tread a story about Virdon that 
doesn't mention his low profile. If 
they still made black cars, he 
would drive one. And he has none 
of the rough social edges associ- 
ated with so many big league 
managers. 

In fact, Bill looks like a college 
professor from an old Andy 
Hardy movie. He could teach 
manners to Amy Vanderbilt; 
protocol to Henry Kissinger. 

But he's also a first-rate man- 

- ager, even though the Pittsburgh 
Pirates didn’t think so when they 
released him just prior to the end 
of last season. They thought his 
Players had gotten away from 
him. But if they'd held still long 
enough to look at some of their 
pitcher's earned-run averages, 
they might .have recognized 
where the blame really belonged. 


& & & 


Virdon, contrary to popular 
opinion, was the first man 
sounded out by New York when 
Ralph Houk resigned as man- 
ager. But before the deal got past 
the talking stage, Oakland's Dick 
Williams seemed to be available 
and the Yankees signed him. 

That changed abruptly when 
Athletics owner Charlie Finley 
took Williams to court and 
blocked the move. Finley, without 
knowing it, has painted Virdon 
right back in the Yankees picture, 


where Bill signed a one-year 


contract. 


Virdon, even though his manag- 
ing experience was all in the 
National League, was not una- 
ware that he was taking a ball 
club with a lot of problems to 
spring training, especially on de- 
fense. And for a while it did look 
as though Bill might have to order 
a handle for every Yankee base- 


Bill Virdon 


ball. His infield was so bad that it 
would have made errors playing 
Carmen. 

if the club didn't know how 
tough Virdon could be, he showed 
them early in the season by 

- trading four of his pitchers to 
Cleveland and replacing veteran 
Gene Michael at shortstop with 
Jim Mason, who obviously had 
more range. - 

The first move was an ex- 
tremely unpopular one with sev- 
eral of his remaining Players. 
who didn't like to see their little 
clique broken up. But it worked 
and the Yankees became better. 

The turbulence continued in 
May when Bill shifted Bobby 
Murcer, the team's top hitter for 
the past several years, to right 
field and replaced him in center 


field with Elliott Maddox. It was a 
terrific blow to Murcer’s pride, 
but it gave New York a much 
tighter outfield defensively and 
Maddox has hit around .300 1 
year. 

Virdon also got some stiletle 
like looks from some of his veter- 
ans for publicly criticizing the 
defensive play of second baseman 
Horace Clark (since traded) and 
the weak throwing arm of left 
fielder Bill White. This was noth- 
ing new, since writers covering 
the team had been saying this for 
more than two years, but Houk 
would never admit that the situ- 
ation even existed. 

The final tightening up process 
came when Virdon was able to get 
second baseman Sandy Alomar 
from the California Angels. Until 
then, Bill had no one who could 
consistently make the double play 
for him. But now the DP com- 
bination of Mason and Alomar 
has erected a phantom net in the 
middle of the Yankees Infield. 


s+ bs , 


Asked about his team's dra- 
matic improvement since mid- 
season, Virdon replied: "1 duit 
think ἃ manager can take much 
credit for what a player does on 
the field. They're the ones who 
have to execute. But I know we're 
doing a lot of good things defen- 
sively that we didn't do early in 


. the season and that's where it all 


begins. 

“To me, winning and losing are 
contagious things,’’ he continued. 
“You start believing in yourself 
and you'd be surprised some- 
times the things you can do. | 
know some of the moves I made 
earlier in the season were un- 
popular, but they were moves 
that had to be made in order for 
us to jell as a bail club. This point 
is: winning solves all your prob- 
lems." 


᾿ 
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Will lights flicker? 
Electric 
companies 
cut repair 
budgets 


By David T. Cook 
Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Major power companies are trimm- 
ing their maintenance budgets in a 
cost-cutting move some industry ob- 
servers say could cause consumers to 
experience more frequent power 
blackouts. 

Funds for trimming trees near 
power lines, repainting high tension 
towers, replacing transformers, and 
tightening sagging overhead lines are 
among maintenance outlays being 
most commonly cut, utility spokes- 
men say. 


The consequences of these cuts on . 


the reliability of loca! electrical sys- 
tems ‘‘could be serious,” a Federal 
Power Commission (FPC) executive 
says. The FPC official, who requested 
anonymity, noted that the effects of 
maintenance cutbacks often take 
time to appear but eventually result 
"ἢ a cascading effect.” 


Expenses soar 

Maintenance cutbacks are a utility 
response to the rapidly rising ex- 
penses they face. Fuel and borrowing 
costs of power companies have both 
soared as a result of last winter's 
Arab ali embargo and a contiming 
rapid rate of inflation. 


Because ‘state regulatory agencies 
have been swamped with a flurry of 
rate-hike requests and an avalanche 
of consumer protest to them, the rates 
electric companies are allowed to 
charge for their product have some- 
times not kept pace with costs. 

The gap between climbing costs and 
state-approved utility rates was one 
subject of a. meeting held here 
Wednesday between federal officials 
and state regulatory officials. The 
meeting was chaired by Treasury 
Secretary William E. Simon. Other 
participants included Federal Energy 
Administration chief John Sawhill 
and Federal Reserve Board chairman 
Arthur Ε', Burns. 


Speedup urged 

A Treasury Department spokesman 
said some 100 state officials were 
encouraged to “expedite the pass 


through” of higher costs from ΤῊΝ 
companies to their customers, thus 
improving utilities’ financial health, 
Fedaral officials do not know pre- 
cisely how deep the nationwide cut.in 
utility maintenance budgets has been. 
A clearer picture will be availabie 
after Jan. 1, when power companies 
have to file annual financial and 
. technical reports with the FPC. ᾿ 
Industry sources also say they are 
still unaware of the phenomenon’s 
breadth. Edison Electric Institute 
economist Jack Shenk says he ‘really 
does not know’’ how many firms have 
slashed their maintenance budgets. 
Edison is the privately owned utili- 
ties’ trade group. 
But a random sample indicates 
many firms’ maintenance cuts have 
been sizable. 


Long Island Hlectric Company in’ 


New York has pruned $1 miilion from 


its tree ‘cussing budget alone, says- 


spokeswoman June Bruce. Tree 

‘cutbacks have also been 
among the most popular cuts at other 
utilities, ὃ 


‘The impact of tree trimming budget. 
cutbacks vary according to the 
weather in various regions. But un- 
trimmed trees above power lines can 
cause blackouts if ice or winds force 
branches onto live wires. 

To trim its maintenance budget by 
a total of $4 million, Long Istand 
Electric aiso has slowed its replace- 
ment of transformers and begun 
performing all maintenance work 
without the aid of outside contractors. 

Less sweeping budget cuts have 
been made’ at Boston Edison. Com- 
pany, according to spokesman Nor- 


man McKenzie. The firm has delayed. 


“deferrable” items like painting high 
tension wire-supporting structures. 


‘Bat “Edison has go tai | 
trimming budget intact: for fear of 


causing a. deterioration .in service.” 


‘We don’t need that now,"" Mr, 
McKenzte adds wryly..- 

Like iitilities, : Edison's 
maintenance reductions have been 
prompted by a financtal crunch. 

Its largest commercial customers 


have slowed their bill paying and an | 


Edison rate hike came ‘two years 
after we needed it," Mr. McKenzie 


says. 
Not all utilities share Mr. 
McKenzie's assurance ‘that mainte- 
- nance cuts will not harm customer 
service.,A Virginia Electric ἃ Power 
Company spokesman says. that 
“hopefully” cuts in the firm's mainte- 
nance budget will.not.damage ser- 
vice.:VEPCO declines to release fig- 


ures on the size ofits amare 


cutback. 


Textile-union organizers. make. news with a Dixie victory. 


By Ed Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 


When the old CIO launched its - 


“Operation Dixie” in the 1940's, the 
Southern textile industry was a major 
organizing target. The AFL answered 
the challenge with efforts of its own. 
Labor's gains were relatively few and 
far between. Even now, three decades 
later, few textile workers below the 
Mason-Dixon line are unionized. . 

The Textile Workers Union of 
America (TWUA), the merged AFL- 
CIO's principal textile union, now has 
200,000 members nationally, but only 
60,000 among some 700,000 workers in 
the Southern textile industry. 

Almost all of the 50,000 are em- 
ployed in mills of small independent 
companies, not by major producers. 
However, the TWUA has just got its 
foot in the door of one of the toughest 
of these, in part because of the new 
importance of blacks in the Southern 
textile industry. A slim victory by the 
TWUA in J. P. Stevens & Co. mills in 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C., in late August 
is hailed by the textile union as “a 
breakthrough that could open up the 
industry." 


Forays resisted 


J.P. Stevens operates 88 mills 
employing some 47,000 workers. The 
company, with revenues of $1.1 billion 
in 1973, is the second-largest in the 
industry. It is topped only by Bur- 
lington Industries. 

The seven mills in Roanoke Rapids 
make up the company’s biggest pro- 
duction complex, with nearly 38,500 
employees. 

Until the recent TWUA victory, 
J.P. Stevens had withstood years of 


union-organizing forays with only one 
victory for labor — a dubious one in 
1971 at Stevens's Statesboro, Ga., 
mill. The union recently Jost a new 
election there. 

In the election completed Aug. 28 in 
Roanoke Rapids, the official tally 
showed 1,685 votes for TWUA, 1,448 
for,no union, 72 challenges, and 12 
voided. 

To'Sol Stetin, TWUA president, the 
victory was ‘‘prime evidence of the 
desire of Southern textile workers to 
join the union, despite massive and 
often unlawful opposition from em- 
ployers.'" 

Mr. Stetin charged ‘that Stevens 
employees were subjected to “an 
unrelenting company campaign of 
coercion, intimidation, and blatant 
violations’ of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act” during the election cam- 
paign, 

Campaign waged 

The TWUA president, who also is a 
vice-president of the AFL-CIO, ex- 
pressed confidence that ‘‘given a free, 
democratic choice,"’ other Stevens 
workers will follow the lead of Roan- 
oke Rapids employees and vote for 
union representation. 

Since 1963, the textile union and 
AFL-CIO's Industrial Union Depart- 
ment (TUD) have been conducting a 
joint organizing campaign in the 
textile industry in the Carolinas, with 
J. P. Stevens as their primary target. 
The Stevens campaign was in many 
ways a throwback to the strongly 
contested industrial union-organizing 
battles of the 1930's. 

Along the way, the company was 
frequently embroiled in National La- 
bor Relations Board and federal court 
actions brought by the TWUA and the 

IUD. 
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Blacks seen factor in textile- -union success in South 


The NLRB handed down 12 deci- 
sions upholding union charges of 


unfair labor practices by Stevens. The . 
company also lost eight federal cir- + 


cuit-court verdicts and three appeals 
to the Supreme Court. Stevens has 


been ordered to pay a total of $1.3: 
miltion in back pay to 289 workers - 


found to have been discriminated 
against for union activity in the 
company’s plants. 

During the heat of one phase of 


TWUA-IUD organizing, several com-.; ὦ 


pany officials were arrested and 
charged with illegally ‘‘bugging’”’ a 
motel room used as an office by union 
organizers. Electronic eavesdropping ᾿ 
devices were found in the room. 
Despite the NLRB and court deci- 


‘Baby prime’ fades 


New York . 

The “baby prime" rate, instituted 

by order of the Federal Reserve * 

Board last year, is quietly fading. 
from the banking scene. 

Inittally intended to provide lower 


* gost financing for small business, the 


preferential rate was pegged about 1° 
percent below the normal prime rate, 
but with Ioanable funds in tight. 
supply, most banks have scrapped the 
two-tler arrangement, 

One of the few exceptions is New 
York's Chase Manhattan Bank. While 
Chase's most creditworthy borrowers “ 
are paying 12 percent for short-term . 
funds, its amail business clients are . 
being charged only 9 percent. 


Germans plan job slash 
" Munich, 


. Germany . 
Siemens AG said it plans to reduce 
its domestic work force by 6,000 to 


‘sions, including a scolding by the 
Supreme Court for its pattern af 
resistance to unionization, J. P. Ste- 


tion that its employees did not want to 
join TWUA or any union, and that ᾿ 


they were constantly being harassed 
and made a.target of pro-union pres- 


.' sures and false propaganda about — 


Stevens, their employer. 
Stevens did not question the right of 
its employees to join a.union,. 


guaran- . 
᾿ teed by federal law, but it argued 


stubbornly that they also must be 
accorded the right to stay out ‘of a 
union. 


ΟΝ The election in Roanoke Rapids, a 


The company said the reduction 
would be carried out by next summer, 
hopefully by attrition. 

Siemens said overall German de- 
᾿ mand for new telephones has been 


reduced from about 130,000 per month 


in recent years to 50,000 monthly now, 


. partly because of increased telephone. - 


fees. 


_ Arabs’ banking venture 
νος Yondon 

Seven Arab nations have formed a 
new merchant-banking venture, 
known ag Arab Investment Company, 


with an initial capitalization of $463 
million, it was announced here.. 
” _ Purpose of the bank, tobelocatedin . 


Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, 1s "to invest . 
Arab capital in commercial projects 


that will develop Arab resources and - 


at the same time open new channels 
of investment for the rest of. the 
world,” the announcement said. - 


By a staff photographer 


compensate for reduced demand for 
- new telephones. 


: ἊΡ See POON Fone nat pea: 


Drilling hike expected 


‘pected... to result πὰ -8- 16΄. 


rural town of some 24,500 in eastern 
North Carolina, apparently went to: 


the. union for 8. number of reasons. 
TWUA had strong’ support from 
blacks, now about 87.percent of the 


work force there. Blacks who held at | 


most one out Of every 10 textile- 
‘industry jobs a decade ago now fill 
roughly. one of every three. As a 
group, the blacks aré more pro-union. 
than textile whites.’ About three- 
fourths of the blacks in the Roanoke 


Rapids. election are ne have 


voted for the TWUA. .. 


Pattern forecast | 


The textile’ union epee: the emer. 
gence of blacks in Southern mills to 
influence other elections similarly, 


᾿ς and industry sources concede that the 


blacks certainly willbeafactor.:. - 

The TWUA also was aided in Roan- 
oke Rapids by dissatisfaction among 
older white workers over’ devel- 
opments in a profit-sharing program. 
Stocks held by the program, suffered 
large losses in 1978, causing a net 
paper loss of as much as $300 per 
employee in. " equities, 
ever though Stevens made: a healthy 
$30.8 million profit. ἷ 

The union was also helped in two of 
the seven plants by a federal court 
‘order that d Stevens to allow 
the TWUA to post notices on company 
bulletin boards, to give the imion time 
and space in mills for contacting 
employees; and to provide’ éqial time 


_ for the’ TWUA to rebut satunion 


speeches by company officials. 

The TWUA and IUD are ‘gearing 
up right now,” they say, ‘‘to go after 
as many [Stevens] mills as. we can. 
Once we organize them, the door will 
be open to the whole Southern textile 
ini 

‘Within the industry, close chservers 
believe the unfon optimism : ‘could be 


premature. The-black vote will be a |" 


pro-union factor. But the other cir- 
cumstances ‘that. contributed to - ‘the . 
TWUA Roanoke Rapids victory'were 
transitory or local. They wili-not help 
the union:in the other contesiz ahead. . 


Countries: nae 


. bank included Saudi Arabia. ‘Kuwait, 


Sudan, Egypt,/Qatar, Abu Dhabi, and 
Babrain, * 


most of the initial investment would 
be in agriculture. eee 


Sheot‘onport talks * 


Japan's five major steelmakers Will | : 
- shortly send ἃ delegation to the Soviet - 
* Union to start negotiations for. ateel - 
‘exports én 1ῦτα, Nippon Steel Corpo- 


ey sources said Japan's steel 


exports to the Soviet Union wiiiresch’ νυν 


Gough Whitlam 
‘"- announced he had: referred .the lesue 
: ἴο the textiien ty oe ods 


nearly 1 million metric tons this year, . 


a 
πἰκιοᾷ oft sind ga prices ae 


-. increase. ‘in ‘Grilling. sate 


ihept its οὐδε 


‘| with from 


southwest Frarice, at Salaigne, on the 
edge of the Black mountains just - 
north of Carcassone. © 

Last year its 18 levels’ produeed 
61,860 ounces of gold — worth 
8. million. dollars on the London mar 


“than 600 feet Jong and 20. feet wide, 
of an Gumnce® 
to about two ounces of gold per ton, At 
present this kind of ore shows a profit 
eee eee 
“ton. . 


ISmanitaff" 
; Tn the same region the Chéni gold. 


_16-man maintenance staff. haskeptan . 
old ore-treatment plant at nearby 
Farges in readiness to resume oper-_ 
ation. Modernized equipment for the 
plant would cost an estimated $2 
million. : 


“Some 500 miners were at work in. 


Cheni's 25 miles of tunnels up to the 
end of World ‘War II, even though the 
ore contained only four-tenths ote an 


carpe mniae quidsing Noars coy 
the French’ Gold-seeker's- ore 


give the right exotic touch, they are 
meee eek ek oe 


“north of Montpelier, or to the Carcas- 
sonne region.-And ag their Deyrolle 


. outfits cost only: $19, twelve-hun- 


dredths of an ounce δὲ gold wel ee 
tnelz money pack: 


: ‘covaparea with 1978, according to the 
~ National Petroleum Council, 


The council, “in its report to the 


“Interior Department, projected drill- 


ing activity to Increase to 160 million 
feetor 31,800 wells. © 

"Tt sees a further increase ii, 1975 to 
172 million feet or 38,600 wells and In 


“> 1976 to: aera he eae wells. 


‘Textile: import cine? 


“ maines may-be worked again soon. A-. 
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T. Phillips’s Byron (left) and Lady Caroline Lamb 


London’s brilliant new look at Byron 


Poet honored in year’s ‘most 
entertaining, educative’ display 


By Alexandra Johnson 


’ London 

Undoubtedly the most entertaining 
and educative exhibition im London 
this year is the one at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum here commemorating 
Lord Byron’s abbreviated but plenti- 
ful life. 

Running through the end of Septem- 
ber, the collection celebrates those 
multiple Byronic images (poet, patri- 
cian, politician) as they provide a 
wealth of subject matter, for the 


Art 


imaginative talents of chief designer 


Allan Tagg. With his colleagues, he © 
quickly discovered that Byron’s iden- 


tity — like a chameleon’s — lies in the 
consistency of its change. 

This is no ordinary collection in 
which viewers, armed with academic 
catalog and an arsenal of enthusiasm, 


” prave labyrinthirie rooms of artifact. 


Itis rather a Byronic voyage through 
the poet's life and its impact within 
the context of 19th-century revolution 
and romanticism. Moreover, through 
the vessel of paintings and busts 
(which transform Byron’s distinctly 


English features into Roman or Hel-. 


venic myth) the exhibition investi- 
gates the nature of international 
personality cult. 

As one passes over simulated 
bridges, through garden gazebos, un- 
der sail canopies, the viewer is imme- 
diately overwhelmed by the quarry of 
relics (original poetic manuscripts, 
letters, personal belongings) and the 
brilliance of their unusual setting, 
which Byron himself would have 
tmmensely relished. 


Traditional fashion 

You don't walk through the collec- 
tion in a traditional, linear fashion, 
but amble circuitously through what, 
in diagram, resembles a maze. The 
effect of this unorthodox patterning is 
potential exhaustion (the exhibition is 
21 sections full of carefully displayed 
materials). It relates something sig- 
nificant about Byron's geographical 
and personal ramblines. 


The first three main rooms deal 
with Byron's birth into genteel pov- 
erty in 1778 in London, his subsequent 
inheritance of Newstead Abbey upon 
becoming sixth Lord Byron, and edu- 
cation at Harrow and Cambridge 
University. ‘ 

Old maps, family passports, ship 
etchings {indicative of Byronic wan- 
derlust) ; a-now-stuffed bear — and its 
£15 (about $38) bread and milk bill 
— which he kept at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; the original manuscript 
of “Hours of Idleness"’ (written dur- 
ing a‘ similarly indolent period at 
Trinity) and the first of innumerable 
locks of hair belonging to women (of 
one Byron has jotted down “‘this one 
from 1812, but I don't know whose”’) 
reflect Byron's formative ecclectic 
tastes and directions. 

Bridging adolescence and man- 
hood, a‘steep ship ramp leads us into 
the next set of rooms which chart 
Byron’s-1809 journey with John Cam 
Hobhousé to six southern European 
countriés? Two aspects of the journey 
— his introduction to the Oriental 
(evidenced in Byron's Albanian cos- 
tume on display) and the Occidental 
spirit of democratic government 
{Greek poetry and politics) — form 


"Byron’s later romantic character. 


Spirit of liberalism 

Upon his return in 1811 to a conser- 
vative and industrialized England, 
Byron’s spirit of liberalism, ignited in 
Greece, surfaced in his maiden Par- 
Hamentary speech (on display) in 
defense of Northern industrial work- 
ers. 

‘The collection investigates the force 
of history as much as it does Byron’s 
specific role within it. Focusing on the 
Industrial Revotution after the Na- 
poleonic Wars (Byron's relics from 
the battlefield at Waterloo on display 
next to “Ode to Bonaparte’’), the 
Italian insurrection against Austrian 
domination (Carbonari movement 
letters from Byron) and the Greek 
struggle against the Turks for inde- 
pendence (Byron’s letters to London 
Greek Committee), the collection 
fuses Byron's role as poet and politi- 
cian with the fire of romanticism. 

Between glimpses of his life as a 


London dandy and avid theater sup- 
porter and his later period of literary 
success after the publication of 
“Childe Harold,” viewers’ stumble 
upon a gazebo in which the portraits 
of five of Byron’s most admiring 
women (Ladies Lamb, Melbourne, 
Phillips, Jersey, Webster) hang in 
dangerous proximity. 

After his ill-fated marriage to An- 
nabella Milbanke (whose wedding 
trousseau poignantly hangs in a glass 
case among his personal trinkets), 
Byron launched himself into self-exile 
(‘Fare thee well. . ."’), An interlude 
in Switzerland in 1816 with the major 
protagonists on the 19th-century ro- 
mantic stage: Shelley and his wife 
and Mme. de Stael are all represented 
in portrait or poetry. 

Important years 

Byron's most important years: writ- 
ing ‘‘Don Juan” and helping to bring 
down the Neapolitan Government in 
Italy, and his later involvement with 
the Greek cause, are the finest points 
of the collection. Studded with por- 
traits by Turner (‘‘Campo Vaccino,”’ 
“Childe Harold’) and Delacroix 
(“The Shipwreck of Don Juan,” 
“Bride of Abydos,” ‘‘Gisour and.the 
Pasha’) the later sections trace the 
themes of romanticism and revolu- 

‘tion in Byron’s life. : 

If Italy was the dress rehearsal for 
Byron’s political activism (repre- 
sented in journals and verse) then 
Greece was the actual performance in 
which, at his death at 36 at Mis- 
slonghi, Byron was transformed into 
legend as England's real liberal 
spokesman. 

Queen Elizabeth ΤῈ has lent 26 
panels painted by zographos (illiter- 
ate Greek artists) which, along with 
Delacroix's ‘Greece Expiring on the 
Ruins of Misslonghi,"’ form the focal 
point of the Greek section. 

The remainder of the exhibition 


concentrates on Byron's legend as it . 


passes into memorabilia (Byron 
matches, cups, stamps) and memory 
(acknowledged influence over roman- 
tic figures such as Pushkin, Goethe, 
Lamartine and Chateaubriand). 

‘The collection is worthwhile on 
several counts. Even if you dislike 
Byron, his poetry and his lifestyle, the 
paintings by Williams, Holland, Fu- 
561} and Turner, along with the bril- 
Hant simulation of Byron’s drawing 
room in the Palazzo Mocenigo — 
make this exhibition a must. 


TV HIGHLIGHTS __ 


Thursday ‘ 
WILD, WILD WORLD OF ANMALS "— "Green Ceilings οἱ 
Borneo." narrated by Wiliam Conrad and featuring fying 
‘makes and δι 


Sparkad the Emrry-wi 
s In the Korean Wat 
Sutherland — CBS 


Saturday 


DOCUMENTARY: “Big Batties" — interviews and flim cips 
concerning the air batues in the summer of 1840 between 
Smain’s Royal Alt Force anc Hitler's Luftwafie — NBC. 

MOVIE. “Best Foot Forward” — A musical comedy starmmng 


about Army sur- 
‘he film stars Elliott Gould and 


YOU PLAN TO JOIN 
THE MARINES . © 


THRILLING —~- - 
Want To 


Tommy Dix 88 8 military-schoo! piebe who asks Lucille 
, 8 ‘queen, fo the 


fusing to reveal & news source to a lederal grand jury. 
foamy a jell wantenow because of hor send — CES. 


Uwelne during czarist days — ABC. 


BORN FREE — Now a wo pee of Else tha 
rum sieeenstnamen ise 

: ὃ Tuesday : 

MOVIE: “The’ Glens House” ~ A 1972 TV film based on 


. Truman Capote’s prison 


drama aboul 8 
serving # &-year sentence for mansigughter — CBS. 


Tu HAVE A DARLING 
UNIFORM, AND A SNAPPY 
HAT .. AND HUNDREDS OF 
FRIENDS .-- ΤΡ BE 


CARRY MW 
BOOKS 5 


WIDE WORLD SPECIAL = George, Foreman and Muar 
i i on tocation in ir ing camps 85 they pre- 
championship bout 


By Guermsey Le Pelley 


Bic DEAL. carrevine 
BOOKS FOR A MARINE. 
SERGEANT J 


ἼΒΘΙΘ of 
-/Canada’s 
| Stratford 
festival 


By John Beanfort 


New York 

“We see ... Rosaline as an early 
emancipated lady... ."" The program 
note for the somewhat subordinated 
heroine of ‘‘Love's Labour’s Lost”? — 
at Canada’s Stratford festival — sug- 
gests the key to Michzel Bawtree's 
directorial concept. The task of bring- 
ing the concept to life with the 
Player’s art has falien to Pat Gallo- 
way. And since the strikingly hand- 
some Miss Galloway {is one of the 


Festival's most accomplished ac- 
tresses, the performance combines 
charm with spirit and an invigorating 
freshness. 

“Rosaline is an extremely short 
part,” observed Miss Galloway in a 
recent interview. ‘She doesn't say 
much and what she does say is rather 
sketchily written — but individual.’ 

The scenes between Rosaline, the 
independent spinster, and Berowne 
(Nicholas Pennell), the reluctant 
scholar, anticipate those later and 
more celebrated duelists, Beatrice 
and Benedick. In “Love's Labour's 
Lost,"" Shakespeare is telling what 
happens to the three-year bookish 
retreat commenced by the King of 
Navarre and three young courtiers 
when the Princess of France and 
three ladies in waiting appear on the 
scene. Seclusion in the groves of 
academe gives way to picnics on the 
grass, alas. 

As Rosaline, Miss Galloway por- 
trays the most forthright and, in this 
production, “emancipated” of the 
distracting intruders. Rosaline even 
smokes a smaii cigar in the fashion of 
George Sand, although designer Sam 
Kirkpatrick stops short of having her 
indulge in the French novelist’s pen- 
chant for trousers. 


Fairly obstinate 
Miss Galloway sees — and plays — 
Rosaline as a fairly obstinate young 
woman who 15 wedded to her own will. 
Shakespeare has her promise to ‘‘tor- 
ture" the susceptible Berowne and 
Rosaline further wishes she could 
“*,..-make him fawn, and beg, and 
- seek, 
And wait the season, and observe 
the times, 
And spend his prodigal wits in 
bootless rhymes, 
And shape his service wholly to my 
hests, 
And make him proud to make me 
proud that jests! = 
So perttaunt-like would I o’ersway 
his state, 
That he should be my fool, and I his 
:  fate."" 


GRAFFITI— Lucas’s slow rosy look at 

ἀρὰ for the way things were on Grucat night the ives 
were on cruczal the 

mano tence wm northern Cobfomia town. 

Original, serrbmental, funny. rambly. and awash in vintage 


ANDY WARHOL’S FRANKENSTEIN—Gottuc romanticrem 
gives way to sadistic junk. Written and directed by Paul 


BADCANDS A chil detached style ovarrides tne . 
violent "Ὁ οἱ Forance Molich's © ex: 


ice. Cleavon Littie 


Roman 
melodrama, nostalploaly set In 1930's Los Angeles. Ν De; 
gis δὲ a divorce , DECOMES Β Murcer mystery. and 

involves 8 plot fo nanipulste a city's water sup~ 
Bly. subject matter and a bit of on-screen gore 
‘crop up. but the main concern is with the human sadness 


[ 
i 
i 
i 
g 


‘one gruesomety symbolic scene, and the story opens 
‘wiih one of the mosi sinking camera shots in recent 


— Jack Palance, Dame Edith Evans, Diana Dors, 
and other ere waned in sordid, biooc- 


ited players : 
crenched jo-worstpping antique daaier 
ΓΕ cclaie! Fredge Farr 


film 
uta —A 
DEATH WISH—A dismal and distorted drama about city hor- 


fors, with a untoting inte SocohenesY wenn out 
gene nding. and." ΠΟΙ Tpged a 


revving Ct Srongon.—A. 
DIRTY Y/CRAZY LARRY — Robbers on the run Lt 
. Hackneysd. sometimes vicious. lamb! 
acted by Fonda anc! Susan Georre—A_ 
EXOACIST—Wiliam Friedkmn drecied mis "ΘΔ 
abou a Itve girl 
Roman Cat 


l 
i 


| 
δ 
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eam Peter Blatty’s script — based 
own bestseller -- seems muddy and diffuse—A 
‘THE BLACK HAND SiDE—Oscar Willams’s hu- 
but serious-minded look al a pompous black bar- 
gap. with good performances 
St8ted direction, screenplay adapted by 
‘Russell from his own American Place Theater 


wie 

ze 
Hae 
ἢ 


if 


ou Uke Barora Streisand, you'll 
Probably like at least port of Pater Yates" zany bul une- 


ab-driver husband up the socio-economic ladder. Some 
healthy chuckles, some clever situations, but also a ten- 


Due to the untimely death of the 
Princess's father, the wooing (in 
Berowne’s words) ‘‘doth not end like 
an old play; Jack hath not his Jill. 
...”’ Instead, the ladies depart. Any 
reunion must survive a 12-month 


separation. 
As if Rosaline weren't a sufficiently 
relevant assignment in_ these 


women's lib times, Miss Galloway is 
also giving a comically spirited read- 
ing of the irrepressible domestic, 
Toinette, in “The Imaginary In- 
valid."’ If Rosaline taunts Berowne, 
Toinette absolutely berates Argan 
(William Butt), Moliere's gullible 
hypochondriac. 

Rosaline is Miss Galoway's 19th 
role as a Stratford actress. She came 
to this country in 1957 from her native 
England, where she had studied at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art and 
launched her career touring with 
comedian Tommy Trinder in a. vari- 
ety show. A scholarship at the Conser- 
vatoire d'Art Dramatique took her to 
Paris in 1955. Her Canadian debut was 
preceded by 18 months of British 
repertory, musicals, pantomime, and 
Britain's equivalent of vaudeville, the 
music hall. Besides Shakespeare, Ca- 
nadian audiences have.seen her in 
works ranging from “Little Mary 
Sunshine" to ‘‘Antigone"’ and “51. 
Joan." 

Turning point 

Miss Galioway first appeared on the 
Stratford Festival Theater stage in 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream"’ in 
1960 and has pleyed here annually 
since 1968. She considers 1971 a major 
turning point in her development as 
an actress. That was the year artistic 
director Jean Gascon cast her as the 
Duchess in Webster's dark tragedy, 
“"The Duchess of Malfi.”” She had been 


We publish this Guide as a service to our 
readers, to help them decide for lhemseives 
ναὶ movies they may wish to sec. The 
Guide is intended to cover current films 
being widely shown. 11 describes briefly the 
contents of each, furnishes a capsule com- 
ment and classification (A means Adults, F 
means Family). However, these classifica- 
tions do noi constitute endorsements. Fur- 
ther guidance ts supplied reviews on the 
Arts-entertainment pages. Indicates films 
added this week. . 


ution, loan sharung. and organiced marachek το 

. . and organized muracr— 

GOING PLACES—Directed by Bertrand gic trom ns own 
Novel, this nighly unpleasant tale of amoral roughnecks 
on ine begns with a grim toughness. soon de- 

GRAVY TRAIN Siapy Keach’ actng 

- eacn itis tal τὸ savage 
Jack Starrett wiolemt, powntioas melcGrama 50 orotnere 
finding new “happmess™ in a kie of crime—A 

GREAT GATSBY—Lusn. evocatve, colortul, but ultimately 
hollow drama loses the essence of F Scott Fazgerala's 
terse novel yet generates its own sense of visual and the- 
atrical life in retelling the sad romance of a wealthy and 
mysiencus men and losi love he cant forget Mud Far- 
row's Darsy outshines Ropart Rediord's Gateby but ine 
cast is generally nghi on target under Jack Clayton's di- 


" 

HARRY AND TONTO—Relased, soft-spoken comedy about 
an aging man who (ravels across the United States in 
search of greater awareness of Hie’s mystery Touchingly 
acted by An Camey and 2 targe supporting cast. ably dt 
rected by Paul Mazursky. Though marre3 Dy an overly 
episodic quality and some coarseness, | remans a ma- 
fure and aflecting work—A. 

HEABIE RIDES AGAIN—ingenmous, tunny. and sharply 38. 
neal sequel to “The Love ous finds ὁ hile okt lady 


other winner from the Walt Dgney stucios, direcied by 
Robert Sievenson—F. 

KING IN NEW YORK—Charles Chaplin's neal-to-last com 
Pleted feature — mace ΑἹ 1957 bul only now having is 
American premere — achiéved a regal resonance and 
— high comedy in buitding politcal satire-romance 


the music, anc only he coud have burt the mood of 
gently melancholy numor—F 

LAST DETAIL—Jack Nicholson, Obs Young. and Aanoy 
Quald give the sharpesi ensemble performances in re- 
Cent movie memory in Hal Ashby's reakshcally foul 
Moutnad bul cramaucally etfectwa tragiccmety about 
two Navy “fers” escorting 8 bumbing teen-ager 10 
Prison. Sased on a novel by Datryi Ponicsan—A. 

MAME—Luciiie Saft plays ‘he quirky tite role in the big. 
bouncing. but somewhat strained musical w. "ne ob. any= 
thing-goes wadaion Gene Saks directs, uneveniy, Fau! 
Sindel wrote the streenplay. John MeGwer. Bealnce Ar- 
thur, and Robert Preston head a firstrale supporting 


Produced, codrected (with Holand Kibbee!. and stare in 
a sometimes sordid story of murder in a college town. Or- 


inary.—A_ 
MR. MAJESTYK—Chariea Bronson pinys ἃ small-time #a- 
Τὰ man (Ai Cote) Nasty and unas” Directo’ Dy 
el a 
Richard ner. dull Oirected by 
OPHELIA-A mogarn reworking ol “Hamiet,”" sef αἱ provin- 
Ga France A siow. murky and highly personal work, it 
tes more about Grector Ciaude Charbrol tian about 
Shakespeare, more about the French peurgeoae than 
about the human condition. δ᾿ Β variety ΟἹ insights un- 


oun tae @ctantric sul 
NIME—Peter Hyams Grected the nostaigc Oh at 6 
gis: prep school nine es ‘hich ties τοῦ hard tor ts 
wisttul effects ᾿ ‘story Lat 
pnegman' sev ing tragic, Hogical οἱ a young 
ON—Henri Chamere’s best seller comes inevitably 
to the screen. completa with axplicit nejrace and con 
slant thrills and spilis. Steva McQueen and Dustin Hatt. 
man do ἃ sort of adventurevilm Laurel & Hardy routine 


Pat Galloway, Brian Petchey in ‘Love’s Labour's Lost’ 


Pirie: Aone ae 


acting in ‘‘Tartuffe’’ and had fajlen 
into what she deseribed as ''a comedy 
rut," just as, some years previously, 
she had become typecast as a revue 
performer. 


“ “The Duchess of Malfi' didn’t 
happen all that easily."" Miss Galto- 
way recalled. ‘Whoever they wanted 
for the Duchess couldn't do it and so 
they said, ‘Let's give her a chance and 
see what she can do.’ If J had falled, 
that would have been it." 

As it happened, Miss Galloway did 
not fail. She succeeded so tmpres- 
sively that, in the 1972 season, Mr. 
Gascon cast her in the extremely 
complex and demanding male role of 
Lorenzo in de Musset’s ‘‘Loren- 
zaccio.'' She described that as ‘a 
chance that would never happen 
again."' In the past few seasons, she 
has played Goneril in ‘‘King Lear" 
and two Kates — Shakespeare's in 
“The Taming of the Shrew'' and 
Goldsmith’s in ‘‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer." 

The prospect now is for more roles 
at Stratford, though nothing has been 
assigned for next season. Incoming 
artistic director Robin Phillips has, 
however, named Miss Galloway as 
one of 13 associate directors of the 
festival. She will be involved specific- 
ally with the Third Stage, whose 
experimental ventures are to assume 
greater importance under the Phillips 
regime. Miss Galloway spoke enthu- 
siastically of the new festival chief. 

“I think it is fine to have a young 
man in the post,"’ she said. ‘‘He has 
had all kinds of theater experience 
and is full of ideas. There are a lot of 
things he can bring to Stratford. The 
next years here will be very ex- 
citing.“ 

A prospect, in fact, that might 
appeal to an emancipated lady. 


{trough the wxciting story of an improbable Mero an im. 
pregnable pron. and lols ΟἹ mporisble wicapes—A 

PARALLA\ VIEW —Warren Boutty stars in Alan J Paula s 
dark and dismal drama βία! ἃ cofporaven that secu 
@es τὴ political assassinations Somotume, sussensetul, 
sSomelme, dul sometimes ine. sometimes wry Score 
indeed —A 

PETIT THEATRE DE JEAN RENOIR—The mos! recent nim 
by ἃ master drecior, “The Litte Theater unfolds Inrac 
stones iand ἃ song Detiormed by Jeanne Morudu! of 
uneven quality DUT Consistent warmin and trenduncss 
The fino) eprsode questions some assumptions ἀςουΐ 
conmentonal mamage moraity however mus removing 
the made-for-French-TV anthology from the universal 
family -vewing category—A. 

ROAD MOVIE—Joseph Stnchs marsh depressing frag 
accoun! of two tnuck Gnvers ana a lonely prosiute her 
bte 1s shaflered pelore the story even begs thes follow 
soon Technically bold, the picture's mages. capture the 
lel of the highway 10 sirong effec! Bur ihe pkot's sneer 
‘sordxiness deiracts even trom the superd pertormances 
of Regina Batt. Robert Orvas, and Barry Bosraich—4 

ΒΕΗΡΙΟΌ--ΑΙ Pacino gwes a oughly energetic pertor- 
mance as Ihe lone-wol! policeman whose nated of cor 
ruption led to New York City’s hnapp Commission in 
vesiigabons and eveniual retorm Sidney Lumet 9 direc- 
bon otfers an unusually sensitwe ghmpse at te emolons 
ΟἹ the man behind the badge dul so taket ἃ fashion 
ably graphic took at urpan decadence and violence w hike 
jailing to Overcome weaknesses of an eprsode scripr—A 

SPYS—Donald Sutherland and Elbot! Gould Ir 10 do ta he 
CAA what tney Gd fo the army in “MASH ᾿ bul fall ΔΙ on 
ther supersiar faces Irving Kirschner duected naltinaly. 
the sitiy plot about narchists sabcleurs and moguiges 


τον πρὶ 

STING=Director George Roy Hilt teams us again wih the 
“Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid" duo — Paul New: 
man and Robert Redtord — for a clever, tunny and gen- 
erally emertaining con-man siory set in the 30s among 
cometunes decadent surroundings—A 

SUGARLAND EXPRESS—Comeaenne Golaw Hawn offers 
@ seprmg performance 89 an ex-con who busts her hus- 
band oul ΟἹ jail and sets ol on a hopeless journey unied 
by pokce all Ine way. to reclaim nef baby from 1 foster 
home Ben Johnson plays Β warmly Qumane jawman in 
ine oddly nan et fragedy. directed by newcomer 


Steven Spreberg— 

TAMARIND SEEO — June Anckews stars in thes long, slow. 
Compacated mingling of romance, spies, and inter- 
fhabonal mingue directed by Per husbana, Blake Εὐ- 
wards It’s lush and pretty, n Eowarcs 5 usyal oki-Hoty- 
wood style, But ihe cameras lend bile visual punch to the 
story. spending foo much time adonng Ihe herome and ἃ 
variety of handsome tandscapes—A 

TERMINAL MAN—George Segal plays ἃ mentally disturbed 
man with a computer surgically planted in ts brain 
Mie Hodge's script and direction work harrawingh well 
for Ine first Nour. siressing tha moral impicabons ot 
thought come! ang psychosurgery But the last 30 run 
ules veer off mio sensationaksm, vidlence. and thmsy 
fiimmalung—A 

THUNDERBOLT AND LIGHTFOOT — Director Michae! C1- 
fing keeps Gus Oank-hirst film moving at a nity chp, and 
gets go0d performances trom Jel! Bnages and George 
Kennedy. But the gomings-on get (us! plain vulgar alter 8. 
while, and Clint Eastwood ges anotner ol hrs Stony non 


pertonmances—A_ 

THOMASINE AND BUSHROD Tres io bo a precoduni-set- 
ling black western, but doesnt make it Max Julien and 
Yonetta McGee are attractive perfarmors, but 3 west 
Bonme-and-Chde-in-the-Oid-West screenplay and Mud: 
wg drecthon by Gordon Parks tum tra into bash More 
ottenarve than mearmaful of satincal—A 

THREE MUSWETEERS—: ick mrngtes with swrashbuchl- 
Ing adventure if Fechard Lester's ashy, colortul ἐφ σώ, 
of tha earter part of Dumas 5 novel It's lots of fun, but is 
weakened by ἃ lack of wellrounded characters The firat- 
rate cast inchades Chation Heston, Raqual weich Auch- 
ard Chamberlain, Faye Dunaway, Crnsiopner Lee Ober 
Reed. Geraicine Chapin, Michast York, and canors—A 

UPTOWN SATURDAY NIGHT=An alberar black CaS! Eparks 
this crazy comedy ΝΌΟΝ a couple of ordinary men wis 
hnd themselves batting ἃ vanety ΟἹ profeszonal bud 
quys Nowy, clever, vulgar, uneven, bur lors of tun Gung: 
ἐξ better Moments Sadney Potier rected tumselt. Bal 
Cosby, Harry Betatonte, Richard Pryor, Fir Wilson. Rlos- 
cos Lee Browne, Pauta Kelly, and lota of others -- 

WEDOING IN BLOOD—An eypioravon of human guill in a 
Mundat-mystery setting The main charectars are iutlors 
but Ine story's emotional power grows 86 ther lustful in- 
Sinets malure — loc late — into love Directed by Claude 
Chabrol, with Micnet Piccola. 
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Sculpture 
‘to be seen 


‘without eyes’ 


By DeLoss H. McGraw 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


In 1916, Brancusi carved an egglike 
marble sculpture which seemed to 
contain an inner form or substance. 
The viewer could experience it either 
by touch or by sight. At one point, it 
was exhibited enclosed in a bag that 
had two sleeves through which hands 
could enter, The work 15 entitled, 
“Sculpture for the Blind.” 

Ernest Goad, blind since the age of 
eight, has been carving for 25 years. 
He has no academic knowledge of art, 
so he would have to be called a 
primitive artist. Like that of Bran- 
cusi, his work produces an energy of 
underlying forms. Detail is sup- 
pressed, and rhythm is a dominant 
characteristic. 


Two basic concerns 

His subjects are evoked by two 
basic concerns for man; the hu- 
morous and the spiritual. 

Mr. Goad’s humor is depicted in 
“Rabbit,” a standing figure, which 
seems almost more human than an- 
imal, with ears as long as legs. 

“Rabbit differs greatly from Mr. 
Goad's religious works: for example, 
“Angel,"' a winged human figure, or 
an image of Jesus called ‘“‘Cruci- 
fix,"’ or ‘The Greeting,’’ which repre- 
sents two strong figures, Btruscan in 


sculptured feeling. 


Appalachian Aosta 

Ernest Goad is a descendant of an 
Appalachian family. He was one of 
eight children, and now lives with his 
mother and one brother in Newport, 
Ky. Not only is he an accomplished 
sculptor, he is an organist as well. 

Goad, like Brancusi, is a beautiful 
example of unlimited creativity. 
Brancusi, in his search for. form, 
found a need to produce a visual 
statement for the blind, while Goad 
has reversed Brancusi’s intent and 
produced a visual statement for the 


sighted. Could it be that both men are . 


simply saying, ‘‘Isn’t it clear that all 
men see, regardless of eyes?” 


tos by DeLoss H. McGraw 


Pho: 
‘Rabbit,’ py Ernest Goad 


’ consul at the United States Embassy, 
and later as a counterinsurgency 


Sp 
The Christian Science Monitor 


. Paris 
The pretty girl standing at the 


mierophone in front of the band was: - 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


singing the words to a song called ὁ. 


“Meant to Be.” 


Upon some distant shore - 
[hear my fated voice calling 


I thought my life would be much... 


more . 
Too soon the 9. ὙΜΙΒΘΤΙΒ ae, 
falling. . : 


Warner Brothers is releasing . the: 


record in Eingland and the U.S. this . _’ 


month. An instrumental version of it 
was put out in France toward the end 
ofthe summer. And it all imight 
simply be just another chapter in the 
legacy of a young song writer] 
singer, except that Eleanor Hicks is -’ 


much more. She's also the 81-year-old ὦ 


chief of the United States Consulate in 
Nice, France. 

“Before everything else, I'm a 
diplomat. That's my profession. I 


guess I received quite a bit of public-. 


ity when I.first came to the Riviera 


but that’s understandable. Being a ὁ 


girl and being black opened up a few 
eyes around Nice because diplomats: 


are supposed to be kindly old ταν 


haired men in wide-lapel suits. .So 
much for that myth!” 
A graduate of her hometown Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, Miss Hicks: . 
holds a master’s degree in inter, 


national relations from Johns Hop-: 


kins University. Her first full-time 
post was Bangkok during the Vietnam 
war years, where she worked as vice- 


officer. It was there that her music . 
began to take shape. 


“T’ve been playing with music ana ἐ ᾿ 


writing for years, but while in Bang--* 
kok I became more than passingly “ 
interested. An Australian rock group - 
called the Electric Flower was work: ° 
ing in town, and for about three 
months I filled in as their girl vocalist. - 
The Ambassador didn’t mind as long 
as I was on my own time, and the 
Thais never found out who ΣΕ really 
was.” 
After a short tour back i in Washing: - 
ton at the State Department's Thai- 


‘land desk she was assigned to the 


Riviera, where the social circult kept ᾿ 
her busy for a while. 

“The area is party-happy, mre 1 
found myself officially getting invi 


The woman in locomotive 3205 


Family’s railroad background 
fostered desire to get out on tracks 


By Larry Wood 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


It is unusual for a woman to be 
operating a locomotive. But Christene 
Gonzales, blue-jeaned, long hair tied 
back, handles a 120-ton diesel engine 
with ease. 

Miss Gonzales is the only woman in 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Company to earn the right to wear an 
engineer’s cap. But it was not a desire 
to be a “‘first’’ that got her out on the 
tracks. Rather, she says, ‘“‘it was 
something I really wanted to do, 
anita at first I wasn't sure I could 

it.” 

Miss Gonzales admits she did not 
Imow much about locomotives a year 
ago, but she understands the railroad 
business because she comes from a 
railroad family. Her father is a 
conductor on the Southern Pacific 
Railway. Her mother is the secretary 
to the E) Paso trainmaster for Santa 
Fe. Until they retired recently, both of 
her grandfathers were Southern Pa- 
cifle conductors. And her grand- 
mother was one of the “Harvey girls” 
who served in the late 18th century as 
railroad stewardesses at Santa Fe 
depots. 


‘pushing copper-ore-filled railroad 


So Miss Gonzales grew up amid 
railroad shoptalk and railroad lore. 
And slowly, railroading became her 
strong goal. She says, “Ἵ just ac- 
cepted the 

She made it, but not without ar- 
duous work. There were long, hard 
hours of training, first in the yards at 
Albuquerque, N.M., then in 18 weeks 
on the road in the Southwest, and later 
at Santa Fe’s locomotive simulator 
school in Topeka, Kan. When it was 
all over, she had to pass rigid day- 
long written exams as well as in- 
tensive eight-hour-long oral exams 
before she graduated with the rating 
of full-fledged engineer, qualified to 
operate all diesel-type locomotives. 

Miss Gonzales has been at the 


‘controls of the big engines since last 


March, when she worked the grave- 
yard shift in the grime and the heat, 


cars around a smelter yard in Hurley. 
Her first regular trip was the run 
from Socorro, N.M., north toward 
Belen. She operated Engine No. 3205, 
carrying over 2,000 tons of ballast and 
other construction material for a 
work crew. 

Now, she is working in the yards 


-only eight miles from her home in ἘΠ 


Paso. 


Her yard crew consists of a pin 


“ puller, a field man, and the engine 


foreman. It‘is their job to spot cars to 
various warehouses, make up trains, 
or switch trains. - : 

But she is still on the midnight to 8 
a.m. shift, and she works seven days a 
week. 


This does not give Miss Gonzales 
much time for leisure, but she does 
not care: ‘‘Tlove my job,’’ she says. 


“{t's a little eerie out there in the 
yards at night, sometimes,”’ she adds, 
“but the work is fascinating.’’ She 
points out, too, that the yards are 
well-lighted and ‘‘there are always 
People about." 

But the odd hours require an adjust- 
ment of life-style. After a night of 
work, Miss Gonzales breakfasts at 
home, then sleeps until three or four 


, in the afternoon. In the late afternoon 


hours, she ‘‘swims, sees friends, or 
relaxes” before having dinner and 
preparing to go to work. 

In spite of her schedule, Miss 
Gonzales is sure she has found ‘‘just 


the right career.” 


“I knew I could do it,’’ she says. 
Then she laughs, ‘My boss really had 
to have-the most courage because he 
had to take a chance and hire me!” 


ie 


Miss Hicks, ‘le consul de charme’ 


‘to everything. From Monte Carlo 
‘galas to the local equivalents of 


i supermarket openings. Part of the © 


-curiosity I created when I arrived was 
based on my being black. But I can’t 
limit it to just that. I don’t dwellon my 
‘being black any more than I dwell on 
“my being American. I won't limit 
“myself to such parochial concepts.”’ - 


" ‘The local papers referred to her as 


.“le consul de charme,” and every 
“time they did, more galas and super- 
“market looked for Eleanor 
Hicks. It was quite a while before 


tings quieted down enough for her to’ 
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ἀρ ; 
‘By Jeffrey Robinson 


ἜΤΟΣ dias Ἐαϊ πονν κῃ 


has put together 25 to 80 songs, most 
of them aimed at an allegorical play 
she’s been working on called ‘‘New- 


‘con;" she describes it as a Pied Piper 


pie Magli err ga pensbaeh 
‘My parents made me take piano 
lessons as.a kid and, of course, I 
fought them tooth and nail over it. But . 
am I ever grateful ‘now. I’ve since: 
taught myself how to play the guitar: 
With that as a basis, I went to work on 
the play. Almost by chance 1 men- 
tioned the play to some friends, who 
ofer!trlends, 
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“people, laces, things 


and when Warner- Brothers in Paris 
" said they wanted to hear some of the 


rousic, E was thrilled. ‘Meant To Be’ ia 
- the main song on the dise, with a plece 
- called ‘Sometimes’ on the flip side."" 


The opportunity ‘te record. her own 


"-gongs hasZurther kindled the creative 


- fires, ‘and Miss Elicks has gone back to 
«work on‘a book that’s. been in her 
’ typewriter for some time. The tenta- 


; tive title is “In a Hush-of Time,".and 


‘ghe plans to dedicate it ‘to blatks and 
-other Americans,” -  - 

νη “Ita based οἱ Τὰν own personal 
views of the positive and constructive 
“roles black Americans can play. 
| Some of the experiences 1 cite are 
“ typical; others’ are, perhaps, a bit 
ποῖ 50 sure that what 
Pve got to say will be too popular with 
either blacks ‘or: whites, but that's 
okay too: I'm merely suggesting that 
the black community reassess itself 


’ to better meet our own responsi- 


bilities. Will powex:really does work. 
We can tackle our own problems, and 
that’s what the book is about.” 

But her ‘‘can do” thinking doesn't 
always come through in her music, 
and she explains why. 

“I can't sit down and write any time 
of the day. I have to be in the mood, 


a and I'm in the mood when I’m feeling 


slightly ajone and by myself. My 


- music is melancholy, I know that, 


maybe even sentimental. Yet there's 
nothing wrong with either of those 
emotions if they're honest. I write 
because at times like that I need to 


. write. Music or poetry, it’s like paint- 


img, am expression of who and what I 
am. I express myself to satiafy my- 
self; it's as simple as that." 

Then, wrapped around ali of that is 
sill Eleanor Hicks, the diplomat. 
“The work at. the Consul keeps me 
busy enough, aiid I love it. But I have 
ἐσ keep moving. I’m fortunate that 1 
don’t. need much sleep, otherwise 
there wouldn’t be enough hours in the 
day. I need to be doing a lot of things 
all the time. There’s a film I'm 
thinking about shooting while I’m in 
France. And I'am trying to get the 
book finished. There’s more work to 
‘do on the play, and I'm always 
dabbling with poetry and mystery 
fiction. 

“I'm fascinated with these things, 
all of them, and need to continue 
doing all of them. I want to extract the 
most out of life that I can and at the 
* game time to give the most that I can, 
. If that comes through my diplomacy, 
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Btching is an intimate, sonorous 
medium that brought out the. total 
dramatic man in Rembrandt. It was 
as near at hand as his Bible and as 


his Amsterdam neighbors, and could ° 

gather both these sources, under’ 

Uights, into‘a single, soydronment.of. 
meaning. 


‘Having the scene's look and sound 
in..mind, he designed his basic, 


platformed Stage, pressed depths " | δ 


into it, and“ filled it with his own 


.Temarkable company: the 


Pharisee 
who is aleo 8. stiffly virtuous Dutch .’ 


. burgher; the little boy who has quite’ 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 


go much we're δὲ 
tdoweneed to? _ 
not, let’slisten | 
i together... - τ 
‘We may-hear angels Rs oe 
commend our restraint. _ 
᾿ Richard ‘Henry Lee 


7and all’ the “others, alone won- 
, deringly within themeelves. 
Rembrandt does not, of course, 


and the ΜΝ vibrating between, -. 
taking us inside thought through the. 
surface-melting idiom of hatched 
lines, and encouraging us to lift off <_ 


“square excavation, and dip for rest 


into the ahadowed wall around It. _ 


‘The totality of the scene les ‘in 
Rembrandt’s fusion of languages, 


ignored the last wobble of his top; 


give us actors, but light and dark 


On this page 


degree wiser than I did in 1964: nota: 
whit mightier, not a mite wittier, I: 
do feel richer, because 1 have’ 
learned useful things, and have had - 
Ὅσον glimpses οἱ of τον own’ majes- 

And I have come to 


. ignorance. 
owe & debt of gratitide to this page. 


Such debts are wealth. ἥ ᾿ 
τς The Home Forum’s, name “is-ale 
most a contradiction in terms, and is 
therefore right; counter-qualities 
belong together: delicacy and.tough- . 


“ness, for example, or urgency and . 
‘patience, humor: and compassion, -. 
: ‘flair and care. ‘The strengthéning. 


‘Tum essentially public. Sees 
..As Robert Frost Pepe well: ΕΝ : 
is far moré than “the place’ where, i 


when you have to. go there,/They” 
have to take you 11." Home is the in. 4 


It is a recognition: “I belong here!” ° 
’ Perhaps we don’t go home or leave 
it: we wear it as we wear infinity,at 


‘the heart and sirface of ourselves, : 
_ and on.to the utmost Hmits ‘of ‘our. 


thought — and then on and’on for-" 


ever, When I remember this, ‘my joy τ 
_ rests, wide awake. -ν 
The walls of home are open, win- : 


dows on the ‘world; and we owe this. 


verge, the universal apples there. - 


i haligee fst thn tastveradl Maplin i 


to this Home Forum. A fort δ ἃ 


Surflight, ‘moonlight, and ghtning © 


" all belong there. 


Lightnings are wholesome enter- 
tainment-if they are properly con- 


- ducted. 
I don’t feel one minute older or one "- 


ἘΒΟῚ think that no subject is beyond 
this page, although some actions aré 


‘beneath it. Yet a folly that should 


never be practiced may sometimes 
ὍΘ. examined, if the world is to be 
seen whole. This is an era in which 
clean and gentle things are obscured 


are fragrant. No reek ahall inhibit — 
the mirth. Sentiment belongs here 


- also, but not sentimentality. The 


Home Forum ‘ts neither muckish nor 


τ mawkish. And its laughter is kindly: 
᾿ if it takes.up arms in a good cause, 


the arms embrace. 

A newspaper's news is sometimes 
momentous, often momentary; that 
is the nature of news. But a good 
Home Forum could be readable and 
relevant centuries from how. Here 


"we can speak softly toward the walls 


of the future, knowing that some of 
our words may just possibly go on 


- echoing long after we ourselves have 


sauntered through the walls. This is 
true simply because our ζοχ σι 15 8 
‘literary page. However oblique, po- 

etic, or even comical, ΠΡ bere 
reverberates unpredictably. Nour- 
ished on visions and inspirations, it 


is Hike an arrow which, if shot high 


enough into the air, grows wings and 


begins toy. 


. 80 there is 8 hint of what this page 


"> jas meant to me in the decade of my 


writing for it and decades of my 
reading it. During rare, wise mo- 
ments when blessings are counted, I 
‘feel honored that such a forum has -. 
Jent me such a home. 


τ Nei Millar 


form, And even if his physica] stage 


‘comes down to being a sheet of 
_ printed paper, he has realized on it 
ἢ not so much the picture of a sermon 
as the sound of a voice — the 


the runway of light at the center, | incalculable acoustics of an idea. 
. circle and loop among the figures, ὁ Eouls 6 Gnapln 
ως measure .diatance fthrough...the..... .. tah hay i 


“How to get 


“as big as a barn door’’ 
has size. The proper barn door was 
in two sections, one rolling one way 
and t’other t’other. The aperture 
was enough to admit a two-horse 
rack of loose hay. It was good 
carpentry to put a weather hood 
over the track, to keep rain off the 
metal, -but this also prevented the 
farmer ‘from easily oiling the little 
wheels. Hence, a proper barn door 
came to have the orchestral agility 
of Fiedler baiting a batch of mad 
violinists, and every time a door was 
opened or closed the unlubricated 
protestation echoed in the valley and 
bounced off the hill. Mine was as 
good as any, and was last oiled in 
1860, about. donee 

Neighbor Neison a 
scien as eta his door, but that 


was over a year ago and he is 


Dispatch 
from the farm 
beginning to get back to normal. 
This morning he gave off a smallish 
hyena with its tail caught in a plano 
lid, and that made me think of the 
swallows. 

These were cliff swallows, but 
because of their mud nests we called 
them mason swallows. They came in 
the spring when insects first ap- 


open unless somebody bought a load 
of hay but we'd seldom shovel snow 
from it. We had a side door. But on 
the first propitious morning of 
spring every farmer up and down 
the road would squawk open his 
rollmg door, and night and morning 
the noise signaled the official start 
and stop of husbandry. Cap'n Potter 
had the most squeakinest barn door, 
and we could hear him begin the 


miles, Ours was 
seemed to bother the swallows suf- 
ficiently. 

When we opened our door, the 
barn came alive. Cows still down 
would rise, stern first, and arrange 
their affairs. The hogs would out- 
squeal the door in anticipation of 
sustenance. The horses would 


The Monitor's daly religious article 


Thursday, September 12, 1974 


A new beginning 


In the Northern Hemisphere, as 
summer ends, people are think- 
ing in terms of going back - to 
the city, to work, to school — at 
any rate, to their familiar daily 
routines. For some, it's back to a 
monotonous job; for others there 
may be a lot of unsolved prob- 
lems. The happy ones are those 
returning refreshed to work they 
love, or those starting new with 
their confidence and enthusiasm 
intact. 

What about a new beginning for 
everyone, with the freshness and 
hope those words imply? A clear 
start, unlimited opportunities — 
and no hold-overs from the past. 
Plus the certain assurance that 
this new beginning cannot, after 
a while, turn into the same old 


The Bible tells us, “If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture: old things are passed away; 
behold, all things are become 
new” (II Corinthians 5:17). 

What a promise! No same old 
unsatisfactory ‘‘me,'’ no dreary 
grind. Instead, a ‘‘new creature” 
and “‘all things... new." 

Note, there is a qualifier. One 
must ‘‘be in Christ,’ or, as the 
New English Bible puts it, 
“united to Christ.’ Christ Jesus 
lived richly. He did this because 
he was continually conscious of 
his inseparablilty from God, 
whom he called “Father.” He 
lived totally in the certainty of 
his Father’s goodness, presence, 
and power. He lived daily life as 
the Son of God, progressively 
proving God's kingdom to be a 
present fact. 

It was this understanding of 
God that he shared with all who 
would listen. He taught that God 
is our Father and that everyone 
can feel the joy of being God’s 
child. Speaking for all people, in 
all time, hé said, “1 am come that 
they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abun- 
dantly” (John 10:10). And those 
around him caught a glimpse of 
what sonship with God means. It 
was indeed a new beginning: sick 
people were healed, blind ones 


into a barn 


whinny over their halt-doors. The 
biddies would turn to face the pen 
door, where a gentleman would soon 
appear with a pail of scratch grain, 
and the bull hen would state his 
assurance that things were on sched- 
ule. The barn cats would bound off 
the mows, bounce on the barn floor, 
and offer every assistance at the 
milking. And every last mason swal- 
low on the litile shelf would burst 
forth from his/her little hole and 
articulate vituperation, protesting 
the disturbance which was closer to 
them than anything else. They'd 
settle down after a bit, to repeat the 
whole thing again when we closed 
the door at evensong. 

One of the pleasantest open-barn- 
door moments came invariably on a 
rainy summer day, w! nothing 
could be done outatde, and #ve’d push 


. 8 couple of Morris chairs into the 


center of the barn floor and watch 
the moisture as it came to enhance 
the parched corn and beans. Maybe 
we'd paint something, or mend har- 
ness, but it was good to just sit and 
see tt rain, and wonder if supper 
potatoes would be baked or fried. 
But one fateful time the big door was 
rolled shut in midafternoon — a 
‘pooboo by Nellie. 
Nellie was a hired girl, and she 
noticed a big black cloud rolling up 


spare endanady- ibe οἴνοὲν ingroile? 
the door shut and set the swallows 
off in an unscheduled tizzy. Nellie 
then went in the house. 

But up in the far fleld the hay- 
makers had also seen this black 
cloud, and in a frenzy of effort were 
trotting about to get the last load of 


- hay on the rack before it got wet. 


Hank Moran, our hired man, was 
building a load, and he kept shouting 


pounded the horses into a gallop and 
headed for the barn. He tooled down 
the lane and rounded into the door- 
yard. Thé barn doors should have 
been open, and he should have run 
the load inside just as the first 
raindrop came. 

Well, the horses stopped before 
they stove the door, but the load was 
so high Hank couldn't get down to 
squeal the rollers and bring out the 
swallows, and he sat there and got 
drenched, and so did the hay, Hank 
called her Helpful Nellie after that. 
As I say, every time Ray Nelson 
opens his barn door it makes 
me think of something. I μα ω he 
catches some swallows next year. 


John Gould 


saw, old things passed away, and 
the tormented became néw crea- 
tures, A fresh ear opened for hu- 
manity. It has never closed. 

Today we can share the abun- 
dant sense of life that Jesus 
taught, The wonder and dearness 
of the Love that is God can flood 
us every minute. The old miser- 
able sense of self or work will 
vanish in the glory of the self that 
God made, and of God's purpose 
for that self. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, writes: ‘Christ Jesus 
reckoned man in Science, having 
the kingdom of heaven within 
him. He spake of man not as the 
offspring of Adam, a departure 
from God, or His lost likeness, 
but as God’s child. Spiritual love 
makes man conscious that God is 
his Father, and the consciousness 
of God as Love gives man power 
with untold furtherance. Then 
God becomes to him the All-pres- 
ence — quenching sin; the All- 
power — giving life, health, holi- 
ness; the All-science — all law 
and gospel"' (‘‘Message to The 
Mother Church for 1902," p. 8). 

The marvelous awareness of 
“God with us'' wipes out stale- 
ness or defeat. The kingdom of 
heaven within us means constant 
renewal of joy and inspiration. 
Nothing need ever be “that same 
old thing again’’ because the 
“donsciousness of God as Love” 
is always fresh — each second. ' 
And with this consciousness, 
things happen. Problems are 
solved, obstacles vanish, the 
“new creature" inevitably ap- 
pears as the result of the new 
awareness. 

Mrs. Eddy says in ‘Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures” (p. 66): “Each successive 
stage of experience unfolds new 
views of divine goodness and 
love.'’ Wherever we are, at work, 
at school, or at home, ‘‘new views 
of divine goodness and love’’ are 
there to be explored and enjoyed. 


The 
healing 
touch 
of 
God’slove 


In the Bible God promises, 
“T will restore health unto 
thee, and I will heal thee of 
thy wounds.” 

Are you longing fora greater 
assurance of God’s healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and 
deeper understanding of 
God may be required of 
you. A book that can help 
you is Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures 
by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that beings tOuphE 
God’s ever-present good- 
ness, His power and His 
love. 

Science and Health speaks 
of God’s steadfastness and 
His law of healing through 
prayer. It can show you 
how a change in your con- 
cept of God and man can 
bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will 
show you how the Bible’s 
promises are 

You can have a τρρούβεὰ 
copy of this book by send- 
ing 96p with this coupon 


send me a paper copy of 
Seionce and Health wih K fe to the 
Scriptures: a) 
Name —___ 


Address 


Thursday, September 12, 1974 
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then the full grain in the ear 


The Monitor's view 


The primary elections 


_The primary elections just held 
in 18 states were a reminder that 
the political life of the United 
States is not solely vested in the 
White House. 

The results have brought some 
able men and women into the final 
running for local, state, as well as 
federal contests in November. 

In New York, transplanted 
Texan Ramsey Clark won the 
Democratic nomination to oppose 
Republican Sen. Jacob Javits. The 
pitting of former Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark and Senator Javits, 
himself one of the most articulate 
men in national life, should pro- 
duce a sharp debate over national 
issues in the campaign. 

In Maryland, Republican Louise 
Gore became the second woman to 
heada party's ticket for governor. 
Miss Gore defeated Rep. Law- 
rence Hogan, the first GOP mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Com- 
mitte to back impeachment of Mr. 
Nixon. Miss Gore faces tough 
odds in defeating Gov. Marvin 
Mandel — as does her Democratic 
counterpart Ella Grasso in the 
Connecticut governor's race. 


In Massachusetts, the Demo- 
crats got by with a less divisive 
primary fight than usual, with the 
young, hardworking winner Mi- 
chael Dukakis thus in a better 
position to face incumbent 
Francis Sargent — whose state 
Republican machine opposed him. 


In New York, Democratic vot- 
ers rejected their organization’s 
slate and nominated Rep. Hugh 
Carey for governor, and state 
senator Mary Anne Krupsak as 
lieutenant governor, in addition to 
Mr. Clark for senator. But labor’s 
strong support for Mr. Carey could 
offset his party's confusion and 
the incumbent's edge held by Gov. 
Malcolm Wilson, who inherited 
the post when vice-presidential 


nominee Nelson Rockefeller re- 
signed. 

In Florida, the three-to-one 
landslide victory of Gov. Reubin 
Askew should be encouraging to 
Democrats, who need to tap new 
talent if they are to reverse their 
dismal showing in 1972. Mr. As- 
kew, as Florida Governor, ad- 
dressed both the Democratic and 
Republican conventions in Miami. 
He was a standout speaker at both. 
He already is being considered as 
a 1976 Democratic vice-presiden- 
tial candidate. His strong win 
against three opponents did not 
divide his state's Democratic or- 
ganization --- a point that will be 
noted by national Democratic 
leaders seeking to mend divisions 
in their ranks. 

Incumbents generally fared 
well. Four Republican and five 
Democratic governors won reno- 
mination. Only one incumbent 
senator faced primary opposition, 
Republican Charles Mathias Jr. of 
Maryland, and he easily won reno- 
mination. Only three congress- 
men lost to challenges. 

No trends were apparent in the 
primary results, which reflect 
conditions within the parties more 
than the strength between the two 
parties. Democrats have cut their 
projection of congressional gains 
from a landslide 90 seats to 25 to 35 
seats. The return of Watergate as 
an issue, and the poor perfor- 
mance of the economy, give the 
Democrats their edge. 

But again, Americans should be 
reminded by the primaries that 
the political system is a vast 
network of offices which require 
able men and women to fill them. 
It is in local balloting booths that 
citizens will decide the quality of 
the aggregate political leadership. 
And the ability of many of the men 
and women running for office is 
encouraging indeed. 


Turning in the guns 


Americans may be more ready 
to give up gun ownership than 
people generally have realized — 
if Baltimore's experience is any 
indication. Extra police had to be 
put on station duty to help collect 
the thousands of guns that people 
were lining up to hand over after 
the city's police chief announced a 
$50 bounty for each firearm turned 
in. 

Equally remarkable is that all 
these people have been willing to 
fill out a form identifying them- 
selves and saying how they got the 
gun — a registration post facto, in 
effect. 

Although the money inducement 
is undoubtedly a factor, many 
Baltimoreans are expressing re- 
lief to be ridding themselves of 
responsibility for a dangerous 
weapon that might ‘‘fall into the 
wrong hands.”* 

Their concern is well taken. 
Latest FBI statistics show that 73 
percent of all murders in the 
United States occur within fami- 
lies or among acquaintances, 
committed by people who have 
never broken the law before but 
who found a weapon ‘‘at hand,’' 
usually a gun in the house, at a 
time of extreme emotion. About 
an equal number of suicides with 


Flower music 


Daisies don't tell, but they do 
make music. This is the charming 
implication of a new recording 
that reminds us there is always 
one more cultural frontier to 
cross. 

In this case, it is the ‘‘electro- 
chemical impulses" of plants that 
are harnessed to produce sound. 
According to the socio-musical 
magazine Rolling Stone, the result 
is like "8. demonic, atonal violin 
section’’ when an Indian azalea, 
philodendron, Boston fern, and 
amaryllis blend their voices in 
“Stereofernic Orchidstra,"’ re- 
recorded at the National Botan- 
ical Gardens by Sounds Reason- 
able Inc, of Washington, D.C. 
Four garden-variety coleuses are 
amplified to emit ‘‘ethereal 
chirpings and shriekings to a mys- 
terious nonlinear rhythm that re- 
veals the secret life-pulse of the 
vegetable kingdom." 

Well. Shakespeare's forest of 
Arden featured ‘'tongues in 
trees,'’ so why not a little flower 


music to temper Washington's 
current discords? 


guns take place every year, along 
with thousands of accidental 
shooting deaths in which a large 
percentage of the victims are chil- 
dren. 

Other studies indicate that most 
of the guns in the hands of armed 
robbers have either been stolen 
or purchased secondhand. 
secondhand. 

Only a tiny percentage of rob- 
beries are ever foiled by private 
citizens who keep guns for that 
purpose. On the contrary, the 
more the public has armed itself, 
the more prone the hardened 
criminal has become to shoot first 
before robbing his victims. 

When an armed citizen does 
succeed in shooting a would-be 
robber, his target often turns out 
to have been an amateur or petty 
thief off the streets who was using 
an unloaded gun, a toygun,or some 
other bluff. In too many cases, a 
citizen has become the self-ap- 
pointed executioner of someone 
who under the law would have 
received only a moderate jail sen- 
tence and a chance for reform. 

The facts are unmistakable. 
The almost unlimited spread of 
gun ownership in this country over 
the past several years has not 
deterred crime — it has only 
increased the scale of violence. 

Cities enforcing tighter gun re- 
strictions, such as New York and 
Boston, have been able to hold 
down the use of guns in crime 
somewhat. But their efforts are 
undermined by the guns that come 
in from other regions. 

Experience has shown that only 
limited progress on gun control is 
possible at the state level. Any 
strong advance -in this field re- 
quires acting as a nation together. 

There are two bills in Congress 
that have been dangling for a few 
years now that would bring the 
next step of progress that this 
nation is surely ready for. Their 
provisions are modest. The House 
bill would simply ban the domes- 
tic manufacture and sale of the 
same kind of cheap handgun that 
is already banned from importa- 
tion by the 1968 Gun Control Act. 
The Senate bill adds registration 
and licensing provisions for all 
privately purchased guns. 

We urge President Ford to put 
the full weight of his adminis- 
tration behind those bills as a step 
toward the saner gun policy the 
nation so much needs, Most of the 
bills’ supporters had given up hope 
for this year. But the evidence 
from Baltimore is that the Amer- 
ican people are not only ready, but 
waiting for such measures. 
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The politics of pardon 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


There are, I submit, three kinds of 
political fallout from President 
Ford's pardon of Richard Nixon. First, 
and probably most important, is that 
it brings Mr. Ford down to earth as 
again a vulnerable political figure — 
which Is perhaps to the good. 

Until he startled most of his fellow 
countrymen with his full and com- 
plete and unconditional pardon for 
everything wrong Mr. Nixon did or 
may have done while in office as 
president, Mr. Ford had done nothing 
seriously controversial. He seemed to 
be everything everyone wanted as a 
President. He was bigger and better 
than life. Americans gurgled with 
pleasure and amazement as he did 
one right thing after another. He 
seemed to be a President for all men 
and for 811 seagons. 

Now he has done a highly con- 
troversial thing. Perhaps he was 
justified in doing it. Time only can say 
whether he has made matters better 
or worse. The fact is that honorable 
and intelligent men can honorably 
differ over whether the deed was the 
right or the wrong thing to do. It is no 
crime to think either that Mr. Ford 
was mistaken or was justified in 
giving a pardon without at the very 
least having first extracted a detailed 
and signed confession. 

Also in this connection Mr. Ford 
was not exactly perceptive or pre- 
scient when he allowed himself to say 
that his pardon would ‘‘shut and seal 
this [Nixon case] book.” It is obvious 
that Mr. Ford has bought himself real 
and continuing trouble over the other 
Watergate defendants and the Viet- 
nam draft evaders and exiles. If he 
offers them less charity and mercy 
than he has given Mr. Nixon he will be 


in serious trouble from them and their © 


friends. If he gives equal pardon to 811 
of them he will offend many others. 


The Supreme Court has in recent 
years begun to treat seriously claims 
of sex-based discrimination. No 
longer are judges likely to say, as 
they once did, that these issues ‘‘need 
not detain us long.’" 

But the court has yet to figure out 
just what to do with these con- 
stitutionally novel problems. Its deci- 
sions during the last term seem 


artless dodges — inconsistent, con-. 


fusing, and unpersuasive. They un- 
derseore the need for the con- 
stitutional clarification that final 
adoption of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment would provide. 

The court began attending carefully 
to sex-based discrimination only 
three years ago. In Reed it struck 
down an Idaho probate court provi- 
sion that gave automatic preference 
to men as administrators of the 
estates of those dying without a will. 
The particular issue was of small 
importance, but the way in which the 
court approached it signaled an im- 
portant change in judicial perception. 
No longer would claims of ‘‘adminis- 
trative convenience’ automatically 
justify legislation that operated to 
disadvantage women — indeed, such 
arguments were rejected as ‘‘irratlo- 
nal.” The Reed decision suggested 
that the court was ready to consider 
sex-based distinctions in the same 
light as racial distinctions, per- 
missible only in circumstances where 
the government's need to draw such 


So Mr. Ford is human. He can do 
something which many of his fellow 
citizens think was a mistake. And he 
is indulging in human fantasy if he 
really thinks he could ‘shut and seal 
this book." 

The second fallout flows from the 
above. Democrats are now free to 
criticize. Mr. Ford ts seen to be 
human, fallible, and hence politically 
targetable. A situation in which the 
opposition is not really free to crit- 
cize or oppose is not in the American 
tradition or really healthy. In this 
sense it is a good thing that Mr. Ford 
is now visible as a man who lives 
down here on the earth and who can 
therefore make a controversial deci- 
sion which dismays many of his fellow 
citizens. 

The third fallout (which may well 
explain the pardon) is that Mr, Nixon 
will not now become a ‘‘martyr." Had 
his mind or health broken fatally 
under the strain of a long series of 
trials he would have become such a 
“martyr” in the hearts of his loyal 
followers who make up a third of the 
voting electorate and perhaps half of 
the regular Republican voters. 

Mr. Ford has lost untouchability by 
the pardon, but he has probably 
assured himself of the backing of the 
Nixon “loyalists” for the 1976 nomi- 
nation and in the process he may have 
earned so much credit in their eyes 
that he will be free to do some other 
things in the future which they won't 
like. For example, he has so far said 
no to any talk of resuming wage and 
price controls. But if the inflation gets 
worse the time may come when he 
will change his mind and want such 
controls. If so, he has credit in the 
political bank with the Nixon ‘‘loyal- 
ists" in his own party. He just might 
be very thankful some day for that 
credit. 


Lake Core, Italy 

As one contemplates this extraocr- 
dinarily beautiful lake, the neat bus-, 
tling villages, the artfntly Ὁ 
orchards, vineyards, gardens, the gay 
Italtan families on their holidays, one 


changed, that the ‘Italian miracie,’”’ 
the remarkable economic expansion 


years, is not still continuing. 
Yet these appearances are unhap- 


tics, the postal system visibly falling 


their bills, the bankrupt cities like 
Rome and Milan, the galloping in- 
flation, the horrendous balance of 
payments deficit, the desperate ef- 
forts of an incoherent ‘coalition gov- 
ernment to agree on and enact at least 
some modest measures of austerity, 
all testify to the fact that the carnival 
4s over, indeed, that there may be 
approaching 8. genuine “crisis of the 
regime."” 

Of course these appearances also 
may be deceptive. Fiistory shows 
many examples of sick societies 
which managed to survive for a long 
time. Italy's membership in the Hu- 
ropean Economic Community affords 
it exceptional external resources. 
Germany has just extended a gener- 
ous loan. ἢ 

What is the matter? What is the 
cause of breakdown? 

First and foremost is Italian his- 
tory. Italy was for more than three 
centuries an occupied and divided 
country and had little political life of 
its own. Its people were obliged to 
take refuge in the family and the clan 
as the basic units of cultural survival. 
Loyalty to, reHiance on, those units 
has persisted a century after liber 
ation, and what appesr to be demo- 
cratic political parties have in fact 
reverted to the character of such 


clans. 

This situation is aggravated by the 
profusion of parties, the fact that all 
Ttalian governments must be coalition 
governments, whose programs are in 
principle incompatibie but who never- 
theless unite temporarily to divide up 
the spoils, Moreover, though Italy has 
had more than 50 “governments” 
since World War TI, this is little more 
than a game of musical chairs, since 
the same faces appear in each ἕον- 
ernment, 

The Italian people are not unaware 
of this situation. They grumble about 
it constantly. 

Yet the people are also themselves 
to blame, because they vote time 
after time for the same old clan or 
padrone, because they almost auto- 
matically cheat the tax collector, 
because they fail to understand why 
the American people got rid of Presi- 
dent Nixon, because they have be- 
come so used to the good things of life 
that they consume more and more 
prodigally. Of course, in this respect 
they are no different from citizens of 
other developed countries, except 
that Italy has legs fat to consume. 

What is to be done? There is no 
simple solution. As Rene Dubos, the 
eminent biologist, has said: ‘In all 
living systems organization limits the 
possibilities of reorganization.” In 
other words it is not easy for a leopard 
to change his spots. 

Some say that Italy needs a “strong 
man.'' This suggestion had a some- 
what hollow sound beside Lake Como 
where Mussolini was strung up by the 
heels over 20 years ago. There is no de 
Gaulle visible on the horizon. 

The Communists of course are 
waiting patiently. They constitute 25 
to 30 percent of the electorate. They 
contro! extensive areas, Tuscany, 


Sex-based discrimination 


By David L. Kirp 


lines was ‘“‘compelling.’" Two years 
later four members of the court 
explicitly embraced that position in 
Frontiero, a case overturning legisla- 
tion that differentiated between ser- 
vicemen and servicewomen in deter- 
mining when spouses were eligible for 
benefits. Again, what mattered most 
was not the holding, but rather the 
reasoning adopted by the judges. 


During the past term, the court 
retreated from this position. The 
“iberationists did ‘‘win'' a case; in La 
Fleur, the court held unconstitutional 
@ school board rule requiring preg- 
nant teachers to take unpaid leaves 
four months before the expected date 
of childbirth. But the court’s ap- 
proach to the case was analytically 
odd: It did not conclude that the 
distinction was “‘irrational’’. cr look 
for a ‘compelling’ justification. In- 
stead, it treated the rule as a pre- 
sumption that women who are five 
months pregnant cannot teach, and 
for that reason found it uncon- 
stitutional, requiring instead individ- 
ualized fitness determination. Doubt- 
less, some women are quite capable 
of teaching almost until the moment 
of childbirth, and so the ‘‘presump- 
tion” will be wrong in some cases. But 
that is true of all statutes which 
distinguish between people for some 
purpose or other; surely the court 
does not mean to say that all such 


distinctions are impermissible. 

These are not just technical 
quibbies, of interest only to lawyers. 
The analysis in La Fleur affords no 
guidance to anyone who is badly 
treated because of his or her sex. The 
costs of such an approach were 
evident, in Geduldig, one of the last 
cases decided this year. There, the 
court held that it was constitutional 
for California to exclude normal preg- 
nancies from coverage under Cal- 
ifornia's disability insurance plan: — 
the only disability so treated.. The 
court viewed California's desire to 
keep insurance costs down as con- 
stitutionally ‘‘rational,"* despite the 
fact that this particular frugality was 
obtained solely at the expense of 
women. 

Nor has the court said whether it 
views sex discrimination as solely a 
“women’s issue," or whether similar 
sorts of complaints, raised Dy Maen, 
will be carefully attended to, Several 
years ago, in Stanley, the court 
overturned 8. rule that automatically 
gave mothers custody over ilegtiti- 
mate children; that decision ap-— 
peared to suggest that discrimination 

men wes constitutionally 
Problematic. This year, in Kahn, the 
court apparentiy reversed field: it 
upheld a Florida law that granted all 
widows, but no widowers, 4 $300 
annual property ‘tax exemptich. The 
court found that Florida’s desire to 


can hardly imagine that anything has - 
and social upgrading of the past 15... 


pily deceptive. The inexorable statis- . 
apart, the hospitals unable to pay. 
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ltaly in crisis 


By Charles W, Yost 


Emilia, Bologna, and appear to gov. 
ern thera with singular efficiency, But 
a national government they would 


terraced: dominate seems inconceivabie and, If 


by chance it should appeer, would 
- probably provoke the same reaction 
Allende did In Chile. A- coalition 
government in which they would 
‘participate but not dominate =night 
be just as incoherent and paralyzed as 
other coalitions, © 
The best system for Italy might be 
one in which a-single party had full 
power — and responsibility — for four 
.or five years, and then was thrown out 
in favor of another which would clean 
house thoroughiy. That would require 
painful changes in political habits 
Obviously no foreigner can devise a 
suitable formula: That solution must 
be found by the enormously talented, 
ingenious, and patient Italian people, 
‘Some slowdown in growth will be 
necessary and not in fact dis. 
advantageous. Italy's participation in 
@ more closely knit European Eco- 
nomic Community, if that occurs, will 
help by integrating some of the 
country's institutions into more im- 
partial and efficient joint institutions. 
This country is really a natural 
garden, if they will only cultivate It to 
better advantage. Their fate rests 
primarily in their own handa. ᾿ 


The author of this article writes 
from a background of 40 years as 
a United States diplomat. — 

® 1974 Charles W. Yost. 


Cox on pardon 


Commentary by former special 
Prosecutor Archibald Cox on the 
pardon granted former President 
Nixon by President Ford. 


I regret that former President 
Nixon was pardoned in advance of the 


᾿ action of a grand jury and the trial of 


any indictment according to law, 
unless necessitated by his health. . 

An advance pardon defeats three 
principles important to a free, self- 
governing people: 

1 — The gullt or innocence of a high 
Official charged -with crime, espe- 
cially a President, should be deter- 
mined once and for all by the estab- 
lished processes of justice in order to 
lay to rest claims of political vend- 
etta. To short-circuit the process 
invites endless uncertainty and divi- 
sion. 

2 — It is through the legal proceed- 
ings of grand juries and in the 
criminal courts that a free and self- 
governing people declares and vall- 
dates the moral and legal standards 
applicable to their chosen profes- 
sions. To defeat the process risks the 
integrity of government. 

8 — Confidence in the system of 
justice depends upon the assurance 
that the law does in truth apply to all 
men equally, the highest executive - 
official as wel] as the lowliest citizen. 

I fear that the advance pardon, 
following the Agnew settlement, will 
seem to too many to carry the lesson 
that the law does not apply equally to 
those who achieve the highest office. 

There is room for mercy and no 
room for vindictiveness in American 
justice. 

Once these three principles were 
served by submitting the case to the 
grand jury and the trial of any 
indictment, I, like most other Amer: 
icans, would have welcomed some 
form of executive clemency directed 
to the form or degree of punishment. 


reduce “πὸ disparity between the 
economic capabilities of a man and 8 
woman" was sufficient justification 
for disadvantaging all men, ignoring 
the fact that poor widowers — and 
rich widows — receive bizarre treat- 
ment under Florida law. 

Al! ofthis leaves the constitutional 
status of sex discrimination terribly 
murky. Are alimony statutes that 
automatically favor women con- 
stitutionally permisstble? What about 
government programs, such as unem- 
ployment laws that automatically 
deny compensation to pregnant 


“women — are these acceptable? 


The Equal Rights Amendment wil 
not provide sure and certain answers 
to such ‘problems. But it certainly 
does offer some guidance. It suggests 
that, unless there is a very good 
reason for proceeding differently. 
Ten and women should be treated 
equally. Once the amendment is 
adopted, the court’s treatment of sex 
discrimination and race  dis- 
crimination will probably be very 
similar. The ERA would ἃ 
reduce the confusion that these recent 
cases have produced, and that is 
among the best reasons for prompt 
passage of this long-delayed con- 
stitutional provision. - 


Professor Kirp teaches at the 
Graduate School of Public Policy 
and School of Law, University of 
California.(Berkeley). 
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